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As your doctor will tell you, ‘SENOKOT’ is the natural bowel corrective. It doesn’t 
depend on harsh irritants or bulking agents or un-natural salts, oils or magnesia 
preparations. ‘SENOKOT’ actually reproduces the normal process. That’s why 
one of Britain’s foremost scientists has called ‘SENOKOT’ “the most physiological 
laxative of to-day.” That’s why ‘SENOKOT’ is routine in more than 3000 hospitals 
from coast to coast. And that’s why ‘SENOKOT’ is safe, effective and gentle for 
every member of your family —because it works naturally. 


Two formsare available at your drugstore—easy-to-swallow ‘SENOKOT’ TABLETS, 
in bottles of 100 or 30, and delicious, cocoa-flavored ‘SENOKOT’ GRANULES in 8 
and 4 ounce sizes, and the new 2 ounce canister. 


Senokot 


TABLETS/GRANULES 
The Hurdue Frederick Company DEDICATED TO PHYSICIAN AND PATIENT SINCE 1800 


NEW YORK 14, N.Y. TORONTO 1, ONTARIO 
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“Because I was always weary, 


my doctor started me on Postum!” 


“Some days you hardly seem to get up before you’re tired 
out. Well, when I found that happening to me day after 
day—when I kept on sleeping poorly night after night, 
something had to be done. 

“So I went to the doctor. He told me that my trouble 
might be ‘too much coffee.’ Seems some people can’t always 
take all the caffein in coffee. He suggested I try drinking 
Postum because Postum doesn’t have a speck of caffein in 
it ... can’t irritate nerves or keep you awake at night. 

“T tried Postum—what did I have to lose? I slept better 
at night, felt livelier all day and enjoyed Postum’s flavor. 
Why don’t you try Instant Postum, too? You'll like it!” 





Postum 4% is 100% coffee-free 


A product of General Foods 
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Aids the healing process when 
applied to chapped or 
chafed skin, abrasions, and 
minor irritations. Wonderful 
for baby’s diaper rash, too. 


exceptionally smooth 
= 
pleasantly scented 
= 
emollient 
Large tubes, 60¢, from your drugstore. 


Miem BURROUGHS WELLCOME & 
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STAN DELAPLANE 


NOTHING to my mind is so fine as 
the smell of hot cakes and bacon in 
the kitchen on a Saturday morning. 

Out on the hillside—and suddenly 
it seems all the hillsides are green 
in my part of the country—a kite 
sailed up in small swoops. There was 
still winter rain in the air. But trust 
a kiteflying boy to know that spring 
is puffing around the corner. 

On the hillsides by the bay, I saw 
one clump of golden poppies. 

Well, we must get spring under 
way. Else the New York writers will 
beat me to it. They are an eager 
bunch. Let a sparrow blow on his 
frosty hands outside Moriarty’s on 
Sixth, and half a dozen pundits are 
phoning their editor. Spring! 

“What kind of kite is it?” I asked 
the moppet. 

“A kite,” he said sullenly. When I 
was a boy scout I would have dusted 
up a smart cookie like that. I would 
have taught him to be Thrifty, 
Clean, Reverent, and_ especially, 
Courteous. 

It shows you how far I have come 
from kiteflying when a youth tells 
me: “A kite.” I could see for my- 
self it was not a satellite. 

It was a mighty gaudy kite. No 
tail. I hardly see how he got it off 
the ground. 

In my youth, we did not buy 
flashy kites from the five-and-dime. 
Kites all covered with comu:c strip 
characters with funny balloons com- 
ing out of their mouths. 

We made our kites by crossing two 
sticks. We covered the sticks with 
fancy paper if we had any. And on 
the end we made a tail by tying 
little swatches of cloth every 12 
inches on a string. 

When you attached a ball of string 
to the kite, you ran until it got 
off the ground. The tail gave it a 
kind of keel. Heaven knows what 
sort of infernal aerodynamics this 


generation is using. But I look for 
a lot of crashes before they work 
the bugs out of it. 

We worked our kites by the seat 
of our pants—we had no instru- 
ments and flew them blind. 

Little kids trailed along behind 
us as we ran. The little ones too 
young to fly kites. They ran along- 
side screaming while we fought for 
airlift. 

Kites with tails were more haz- 
ardous than the kites they fly nowa- 
days. The tail often caught in trees. 
And many a fine kite of mine was 
finally abandoned on a string of in- 
accessible telephone wires. 

When a kite hung up on telephone 
wires, you got a long fishing pole. 
Then you sat on another boy’s shoul- 
ders and tried to poke it off. You 
were always about six feet short. 

After that you 'pegged rocks at it. 
But it never fell off. Those kite tails 
were like barbed wire. 

Often enough though on a breezy 
March day we got our kites air- 
borne. Then you could sit on the 
green, green grass and feel the tug- 
ging message from outer space. A 
wonderful feeling of power. 

“You want me to help you get it 
up?’ I asked the boy. 

The boy did not answer. Just got 
very busy running in the opposite 
direction and giving the kite some 
professional jerks. 

The kite did not want to get up in 
the sky very much. Finally it settled 
in the grass and the boy went over 
and puttered with it. 

I could tell he did not want com- 
pany. He wanted to find spring all 
by hirnself. And here was winter, 
peering over his shoulder and giv- 
ing a lot of last spring’s advice. 

So after a while I went back in 
to the hot cakes and the newspapers. 
But there was no question. Spring 
was all around us. END 
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Let These 242 Doctors Help You 
GUARD YOUR FAMILY’S HEALTH 


This totally new kind of medical encyclopedia—written by 
242 medical specialists—cost $400,000 to prepare, before a 


single page was even printed. But you may examine it free. 


you HAVE TO SEE The 

Book of Health to really 
appreciate how much it can 
mean to the health of your fam- 
ily. That is why we would like 
to send it to you for free exam- 
ination. 

Written for You By 242 Doctors 

The Book of Health was writ- 
ten, simply and clearly, by 242 
doctors, each a specialist in his 
field (for example, Sir Alex- 
ander Fleming, discoverer of 
penicillin). In its 836 pages, you 
find the answers to your medi- 
cal questions—from a simple 
remedy or first aid treatment to 
a comprehensive explanation of 
a rare disease or a complex 
operation, It contains the in- 
formation your doctor would 
like you to have... the facts 
that he would explain to you 
himself if he had the time. 

Its 1,400 drawings and photo- 
graphs (many in full color) il- 
lustrate childbirth, cancer 
symptoms, glandular disorders, 
first aid treatments, etc. All 
parts of the body, many diseases 
and disorders, even surgical op- 
erations, are clearly pictured. 

Never before has such a mine 
of reliable medical information 
been assembled within the cov- 
ers of a single easy-to-under- 
stand volume. Every subject of 
importance to you and your 
family is covered—childhood 
diseases, vitamin deficiencies, 
pneumonia, athlete’s foot, ul- 
cers, the common cold, arthritis, 


appendicitis, and many more. 


eA leading Professor of Surgery 
says “Beyond question the 
complete and authoritative + 
———. regarding health for 
the 


A lead cancer authority , 
“It should do much towards d 
ease prevention.” 


THE NEW YORK TIMES states: 
“A complete and authoritative 
description of practically every 
human disease, the physio 
and structure of the organs = 
volved, and the treatments 
usally prescribed by physicians.” 


Replaces Fear With Knowledge 


You will find it a comfort 
to know that this great book 
is right there, in your home 
—ready at all times to an- 
swer your questions, calm 
your fears. It brings you 
that priceless gift of peace 
of mind that comes only 
with understanding. 


“Borrow” A Copy Free 
For Ten Days 


Send the coupon today. We 
will lend you a copy of The 
Book of Health for ten 
days, so you can see for 
yourself why you and your 
family should have this 
book handy at all times. If 
you feel that your home 
can do without it, just re- 
turn the book and owe 
nothing. 

So mail the no-risk 
coupon now to: 


ELSEVIER PRESS, INC., 
Dept. 623, 

126 Alexander St. 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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NOW IN UNGUENTINE®— 


Two Times 
the pain-relieving medication for 


Faster Pain Relief 
from cuts and scrapes 

















Stops pain faster—without stinging! 


Protects ‘skinjuries’ from infection as no 
cream or liquid can. 


Starts the healing while it stops the hurting. 
Keeps gauze from sticking to tender injuries. 














NEW + IMPROVED « STAINLESS 
THE FAMILY FIRST-AID ANTISEPTIC 
FOR CUTS, SCRAPES, AND BURNS 


New trom Norwich Researeh “Oh, the washing’s fast but now | spend all my time sorting fabrics!" 
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when winter weather gets your throat...try Sucrets 


SUCRETS soothe sore, irritated throats. SUCRETS have a double value because they not only con- 
tain the antiseptic, hexylresorcinol, but they are slow dissolving to prolong the soothing benefits. 
The pleasant taste of SUCRETS makes them especially refreshing after smoking too. And, 


these troches are individually wrapped, to make it convenient to carry a few in your pocket or 
purse. Buy Sucrets today. Just 35¢ for a tin of 24 at drugstores everywhere. 


MERCK SHARP & DOHME 


“Qo 
SUCRETS is a trademark of Merck & Co., Inc. DIVISION OF MERCK & CO., Inc., PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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You'll be glad you 
tried Tampax! 


Glad you discovered its comfort and 
freedom! Comfort, infanything you do! 
Freedom, to do what you like—even 
shower and bathe—as you would any 
other time of the month! Freedom! No 
pads, belts, pins—No chafing Pitt 
and bulging — No disposal or 

odor problems. Discover Tam- 

pax® , the internal sanitary pro- 

tection. Ask for it wherever such prod- 
ucts are sold. Regular, Super, Junior 
absorbencies. Tampax Incorporated, 
Palmer, Massachusetts. 


j Invented by a doctor 
—now used by millions of women 





Fiow’s Your 
Sense of Humor? 


by JOHN E. GIBSON 


_ everybody likes to 
laugh, to be amused, to have their 
funnybones tickled—but human be- 
ings vary tremendously in their 
capacity to appreciate humor and to 
respond to it. Some people go 
through life finding very little that 
strikes them as laughable. Others 
seek amusement and diversion as 
some people seek happiness—by run- 
ning after it—and the result more 
often than not is disappointment. 
Still others have the ability to see 
the funny side of almost any situ- 
ation. 

It goes without saying that the 
better your sense of humor, the more 
enjoyment you’re getting out of life. 
And scientists have also found that 
your sense of humor reveals a great 
deal about your character, person- 
ality, and general outlook on life. 
Let’s take a look at some of the most 
interesting and significant findings. 


Is it true that intelligence and a well- 
developed sense of humor tend to go 
hand in hand? 

Yes. Studies at Purdue University 
and at Vassar have shown conclu- 
sively that a keen appreciation of wit 
and humor is indicative of a corres- 
pondingly keen intelligence. Persons 
who scored highest ratings on I. Q. 
tests likewise showed the greatest 
ability to see the humorous side of 
things; and students who achieved 


the highest scholastic marks had the 
greatest appreciation for various 
types of humor. All up and down the 
line, evidence indicated that people 
who were less well endowed intel- 
lectually encountered the fewest 
things which they considered amus- 
ing. 


Have psychologists ever discovered 
what kind of joke people find most 
diverting? 

Yes. At the University of Illinois, 
psychologists picked the funniest 
jokes they could find from every 
category, tried them out on assorted 
subjects, carefully checking their re- 
sponses. It was found that the 
“shock” or surprise element in a 
joke was most likely to determine its 
humorous impact. And that the fun- 
niest story for any given person is 
the one which provides the greatest 
shock which he can take with a 
playful attitude. 


Can you tell a man’s personality 
type by the brand of humor he 
prefers? 

Yes. Studies at London’s Univer- 
sity College show that introverts 
prefer humor of the more subtle, 
sophisticated variety; while extro- 
verts show the strongest preference 
for jokes and witticisms which are 
simple, uncomplex, and uninvolved. 
The latter prefers humor of the 
blunter, direct-to-the-point, guffaw- 
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producing type; while the introvert 
is most partial to jokes which are 
more artfully and ingeniously con- 
trived. Extroverts, incidentally, 
showed the greatest fondness for off- 
color humor. 

A further study showed a definite 
relationship between a man’s body 
build and the type of humor he pre- 
fers. In this investigation research- 
ers classified subjects according to 
the three Kretschmer body types: 
(1) the short, stocky, thick-necked, 
heavy-set type, (2) the well-propor- 
tioned, well-muscled, athletic type, 
(3) the tall, lanky, lean-faced type. 

Each of these types tended to 
have separate and distinct humor 
preferences in common. The short, 
heavy-set type enjoyed simple down- 
to-earth humor; while the tall and 
lanky individuals inclined toward 
subtleties, play on words, and de- 
layed action effects; and the athletic 


type preferred humor which was | 
direct and lacking shading or nuance. | 


Is it true that laughter is an indica- 
tion of social status? 

Harvard sociologist Axel Inkeles 
finds that laughter is very definitely 
_a barometer of social status, and 
that the more often you laugh, the 
higher you are likely to be on the 
social scale. “Contrary to popular 
belief,’ says Professor Inkeles, “the 


lower you are in social status, the | 
less likely you are to report having | 


laughed during the past day.” 


Is it true that a well-developed sense | 


of humor tends to go hand in hand 
with a well-balanced personality? 
Yes. Research at Yale University 
shows that it very definitely does. 
The investigators found that the 
better adjusted a person is, the more 
readily he responds to the humor in 
jokes, cartoons, and everyday situa- 
tions. Maladjusted people showed a 
far greater tendency to miss the 
point in a joke or witticism, to take 
seriously things which are meant to 
(Continued on page 70) 
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What assurance to know you can 


give Bayer Aspirin for Children 


with complete confidence... 


It’s the exact dosage doctors recommend. 

You can give Bayer Aspirin for Children with complete 

confidence. Each tablet contains exactly 114 grains of wh oe ew 
. . . GRIP-TIGHT CAP 

aspirin—the precise dosage doctors prescribe for children. for your child's 


. ° 1. reater protection 
It’s quality controlled. No other maker submits children’s +5 


aspirin to such thorough quality controls as does Bayer. 
This assures uniform excellence in the world’s best aspirin. 


It has instant flaking action. Bayer Aspirin enters the 
stomach as thousands of tiny flakes, to bring the fastest, 
gentlest relief your child can get from a headache or the 


pains and fever of a cold. 


It tastes so good, Children take it without fussing. And 
the new grip-tight cap on the bottle helps keep them 
from taking it on their own. 


Give your child the Best— 


Flavored BAYER Aspirin for Children 


? 








Persistent constipation warrants your doctor’s attention, 


of course. But to relieve temporary irregularity—restore 


natural bowel function in any member of your 
family—rely on effective, flavorful Agoral, 
the gentle laxative. A product 


of Warner-Chilcott. 


. agoral 


the gentle laxative 








Today’s Health News 


by ALTON L, BLAKESLEE 


Television Hazards: Sitting too long watching TV is not without hazards, 
says the British magazine Lancet. Some people have developed stiff 
necks, others gas pains from sitting in cramped positions after. 
heavy meals. Long immobilization can lead to blood clots in veins, 
or slouching may push the heart forward in the chest, producing 
degeneration of main blood vessels. The journal advises getting out 
of your chair and walking about at least once an hour, and avoiding 
tight belts and girdles. 


Fats and the Heart: The Food and Drug Administration has labeled as "false 


and misleading" the claims that certain fats and oils would reduce the 
amount of cholesterol in the blood. The public has come to associate 
cholesterol with heart and artery disease, said Commissioner George 

P. Larrick, and certain labels “may have the effect of a claim of 

special value for preventing or treating these diseases." Certain 

salad oils, shortenings, oleomargarines, and other products are involved 
in low-cholesterol claims, he said. Some food companies objected to 

the statement, saying research indicated beneficial effects which 

the public should know about. 


Relief of Premenstrual Tension: Relatively new drugs called thiazides 
usually work well in relieving periodic monthly distress, reports Dr. 
Edwin C. Jungck of the Medical College of Georgia. Daily tablets of 
thiazides are proving quite effective in overcoming such symptoms as 
nervousness, tension, irritability, headaches, tenderness of the 
breasts, and swelling of face, hands, and legs. The drugs act through 
ridding the body of excess accumulations of fluids. Water retention 
now is thought to be a main cause of the premenstrual tensions. 


Allergy and Bed-Wetting: Food allergies could be one cause of bed-wetting 
in children, Dr. James C. Breneman of Galesburg, Michigan, writes in GP 
magazine. He reports successful treatment of this problem through de- 
tecting and removing foods which he thinks set up allergic reactions 
in the bladder. The food allergies may include milk, wheat, eggs, 
corn, chicken, oranges, and other foods. Diets to spot the 
offending food and use of anti-allergy drugs are helpful in establish- 
ing bladder control, he says. 


Safe Drinking Water: This nation now spends less than one cent per person 
every year on research to keep drinking water pure and abundant. But 
thousands of new chemicals are being used each year, and they or 
their by-products ultimately find their way into water. And "we 
do not have reliable methods for predicting their effect on man*-- 
if any--or what their long-term effects might be, says H. W. Poston 
of the Public Health Service's Division of Water Supply and Pollution 
Control in Chicago. As population soars, the day may come when super- 
cities form a continuous chain around lakes, rivers, and seacoasts, 
adding to the problem of safe sewage disposal, he adds. Poston urges 
immediate, expanded research to deal with these and future problems, 
in a report to the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

(over) 





TODAY'S HEALTH NEWS (continued) 


Mechanical Hearts: The human heart is a living pump, subject to diseases and 
mortal clogging of arteries which keep it alive. One bio-engineering 
dream is actually to replace an ailing heart with a little 
mechanical one, placed in the chest, and running on electricity from 
a battery. “We believe that a mechanical heart capable of handling 
human needs for normal living up to 30 years will be developed," 
says Dr. William J. Fry, director of the biochemistry laboratory, 
University of Illinois. He and his brother, Francis, a research 
professor at the laboratory, have developed an early prototype of 
this kind of heart which has been tested on dogs. It's a start toward 
personal mechanical hearts for humans. 


Fall-Out Report: The amount of strontium-90--released by nuclear bomb 
tests--in major United States rivers continues to be far below the 
maximum level considered safe by the National Committee on Radiation 
Protection. The strontium content late in 1959 ranged from 4.5 
micromicrocuries per quart to about 6.2, says the U.S. Public Health 
Service. The maximum permissible level was set at 80 micromicrocuries, 
for lifetime exposure of the general population. 


Arthritis Clue: A medical research team now has pinpointed the body cells which 
produce the "rheumatoid factor," a mysterious substance found in the 
blood of arthritics. The substance is produced by plasma cells in the 
lining of human joints and large cells of germinal centers of 
lymph nodes, report Dr. Robert C. Mellors and associates of New York's 
Hospital for Special Surgery. The finding provides a new lead in the 
study of rheumatoid arthritis. 


Erosion of Teeth: It isn't overvigorous use of the toothbrush which 
mainly causes erosion or gradual wearing away of the tooth surface, says 
Dr. Reider F. Sognnaes of the Harvard School of Dental Medicine. He 
finds four steps involved: absence or loss of protective salivary 
coating on the teeth; loss of vital minerals, mostly calcium, from the 
tooth; changes in the nature and habits of eating and drinking; 
destruction of superficially softened tooth material through biochem- 
ical and biophysical influences, or even through friction of lip, 
tongue, food, or toothbrush. 


of the “Healthy:” Two studies point up the values of periodic health 
exams. Ninety-two percent of 10,709 apparently healthy persons given 
exams at Tulane University School of Medicine were found to have disease 
or abnormalities of varying significance, much of it in early stages. 
Less than one percent of these persons-~aged mainly 30 to 49 years-- 
had malignancies or serious disease. Forty percent of 1513 business 
executives were found to have previously unrecognized diseases in 

a study at the University of Pennsylvania Diagnostic Clinic. In 
more than half of these, the disease was believed capable of resulting 
in death or major disability if unchecked, says the report in the 

AMA Journal. 








These news items, gathered for Today's Health by a veteran science reporter 
is being carried on, are reported as interesting new developments, and should 
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This little girl seems to have made vi-DAYLIN one of her favorite things in 
life. And so it is with youngsters all over America. Even for children 
who never would take vitamins before. 

Why? Because vi-DAYLIN tastes like candy. Lemon candy. It even 
looks like a treat. And it’s fun to take, especially in the colorful new 
“Pressure-Pak.” Just push the button, and a golden stream of VI-DAYLIN 
fills the teaspoon with a day’s supply of eight essential vitamins. 

The vi-DAYLIN “Pressure-Pak” is convenient, too. No refrigeration, 
no mess, no breaking or spilling. Twelve fluidounces, enough for six weeks. 
Of course, VI-DAYLIN also comes in 3-fl.oz., eight fl.oz., and pint bottles. 


She’s heard the call...for Vi-DAYLIN' 


the multi-vitamin 
formula for 


growing youngsters 


And for 
“Grown Up” 





You ngsters — 


NEW Vi-DAYLIN DULCET 74BLETs 


For the youngster who wants a vitamin tablet like Mom and Dad take, new VI-DAYLIN 
DULCETS® have the same flavor, same vitamins, same potency as liquid vi-DAYLIn. Chew or 
dissolve in the mouth like candy, or mix in milk, fruit juice, cereal or water. And here’s an 
important point: VI-DAYLIN DULCETS contain no ingredients harmful to the 

teeth—They’re sweetened with sucaryL®, Abbott’s non-caloric 

sweetener. In bottles of 30 and 100, at all pharmacies. 


Vi-DAYLIN—VITAMING A, D, 64, 82, Bg, 8,2, C AND NICOTINAMIDE, ABBOTT. o12178 
OVLCET— SWEETENED TABLETS, ABBOTT. SUCARYL ABBOTT'S NON-CALORIC SWEETENER 
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Diaper Rash! 


Medical authorities report that few 
babies, if any, escape diaper rash. No matter 
how clean you keep your baby, this painful 
skin irritation is almost sure to occur. 
That’s because diaper rash isn’t caused just 
by wet diapers, but by bacteria that turn 
baby’s urine into burning, searing am- 
monia. AND THE ONLY WAY TO PRE- 
VENT DIAPER RASH IS TO DESTROY 
THESE HARMFUL BACTERIA! 


germ-killing action provided by the D1a- 
PARENE® 3-Step Plan. Because this plan 
calls for the use of these 3 fine DIAPARENE 
one containing DIAPARENE® CHLORIDE, the 
special ingredient that actually kills rash and 
odor causing bacteria .. . 
monia formation in wet diapers for 
up to 15 hours, thus inhibiting diaper 
rash and ammonia odors. 
cornstarch base—greater moisture ab- 
@ sorption than tale powders—gives 
extra protection against diaper rash, 
DIAPARENE LOTION—Cleans, 
smooths, softens baby’s skin. Lubri- 
® cates it to prevent dryness. 
3-step plan that means “‘Round-the-Clock” 
protection for baby against diaper rash. 
And should diaper rash exist, we believe 
ANTI-BACTERIAL OINTMENT for treatment 
and then advise that you follow the above 
3-step plan for diaper rash prevention. 
being of your baby’s tender skin, always 
insist on... 
= ® 


Todothis, you need the “Round-the-Clock” 
Anti-Bacterial Baby Preparations, each 

DIAPARENE RINSE—Prevents am- 
‘1 

rs 

DIAPARENE PowDER—Has purified 

prickly heat and chafing. 
So ask your doctor about the DIAPARENE 
your doctor will recommend DIAPARENE 
Remember, mother, for the care and well- 


—_ 
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If Your Child 


Doesnt 


Listen-- 


it may be that he’s never learned how. Here are some 


pointers on a fundamental problem in communication. 


by D. BRUCE GARDNER* 


FOR six-year-old Susan, failure to 
listen almost meant the difference 
between life and death. When Susan 
spied a girl friend across the parking 
lot she darted from her mother’s side 
into the traffic lane. Her mother’s 
scream, “Susan, stop!” was loud 
enough and clear enough—but Susan 
didn’t stop. 

It was mostly a matter of luck 
that she was merely bruised and 
frightened by a slow-moving car, 
instead of being struck and crushed 
by a faster one. It could as easily 
have been violent death. Her near- 
hysterical mother, acutely aware of 
the possibilities of the situation, 
could: just manage to get out the 
words which voiced a_ perennial 
problem of parents: “Oh! If you 
would only listen!” 

Is that really too much to expect 
of a child? Listening seems such 
a simple thing. Yet most parents 
have had the frustrating experience 
of telling a child something—slowly, 
simply, right to his face—only to 
discover that his mind was a million 
miles away. He didn’t hear a word 
of it. 

We may never know what mean- 
ing Susan put on her mother’s 
words, but one guess would be some- 
thing like this: ‘Mother is scream- 
ing again, but that is something I 
can safely ignore.” 

Screaming at a youngster—pos- 
sibly an appropriate thing to do in 
certain emergencies—becomes mean- 
ingless as a warning of danger if 
used repeatedly when there is no 
danger. Besides that, it teaches the 
child to respond only to a scream 


and to disregard anything less ur- 
gent; this is hardly good preparation 
for profitable experiences in school 
and elsewhere. 

But, before we blame Susan for 
not listening and her mother for 
screaming, let’s take a look at some 
of the facts involved in this process 
of two-way communication: 

Leading research scientists have 
demonstrated repeatedly that adults 
listen with about 25 percent effi- 
ciency under ordinary conditions, 
and with about 50 percent efficiency 
at best. The fact that we are not 
very good at listening should im- 
press us, if only because we spend 
so much time and money doing it— 
or in thinking we are doing it. 

We are all familiar with the dis- 
tortion which occurs when a story 
is passed from person to person by 
word of mouth. Hearsay evidence 
is not admissible in court—yet we 
take it for granted that jurors, 
charged with life and death deci- 
sions, listen correctly to the evi- 
dence. 

We forget, too, that material we 
read in newspapers, and what we 
learn from other reliable news 
sources, is based in large measure on 
the listening efficiency of reporters. 

Only now are we beginning to 
realize that listening is a complex 
and vital process which cannot be 
taken for granted, any more than 
reading, writing, or arithmetic. And 
we are beginning to see that listen- 
ing is not a separate process, but 
that it is one aspect of communica- 
tion, which includes the whole 

(Continued on page 85) 


* Associate Professor, Department of Child Development, Iowa State College 
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New 3 4*interest 
on US. Savings Bonds 


The Treasury explains why the new ones you buy and the ones 


you own now are better than ever 





: How does the new 334% interest rate benefit me? 
: With Series E Bonds, the rate turns $18.75 into 
$25.00 fourteen months faster than the old 
rate. Your savings increase faster, because your 
Bonds mature in just 7 years, 9 months. 
With Series H Bonds, the 10-year maturity 
period stays the same but more interest is paid 
ou each six months. With both E and H 
nds the new rate works out to 24% for the 
first year and a half; then a guaranteed 4% 
each year to maturity. 


: When did the new rate become effective? 
: June 1, 1959. 


: Does the new rate change the Bonds I bought be- 
fore June 1, 1959? 

: All older E and H Bonds pay more now—an 
extra 144% from now on, when held to maturity. 
The increase takes effect in the first full interest 
period after June 1. 


: Will the Bonds I own automatically earn their 
new rate? 

: Yes. You don’t need to do a thing—just hold 
on to your Bonds. 


Q: When my E Bonds mature, will they keep on 
earning interest? 


A: Yes. An automatic 10-year extension privilege 
went into effect along with the new interest 
rate. This means your E Bonds will automati- 
cally keep earning interest after maturity. 


Q: With the new interest rate, should I cash in my 
old Bonds and buy new ones? 


A: No. The automatic 4% increase makes it 
unnecessary —and in almost every case it is to 
your advantage to retain your present Bonds. 


: How safe are U.S. Savings Bonds? 


: Savings Bonds are an absolutely riskless way 
to save. The United States Government - 
antees the cash value of your Bonds will not 
drop, that it can only grow. 


Q: What if my Bonds should be lost, stolen or de- 
stroyed? 

A: You can’t lose. Every Bond purchased is re- 
corded by the Treasury. If anything happens to 
your Bonds they are replaced —free. 


Q: How do I help strengthen America’s peace power 
when I buy U.S. Savings Bonds? 
A: Peace costs money —money for military stre 


and for science. And money saved 
als helps keep our economy sound, 


YOU SAVE MORE THAN MONEY WITH 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks 
The Advertising Council and this magazine for their patriotic donation. 
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that’s a good 


QUESTION | 


Edited by WILLIAM BOLTON, M.D. 


Eating Moldy Bread 

Can any harm come from eating 
moldy bread? How long can bread 
be kept before it will get moldy? Is 
there any loss in nutrition if bread is 
kept a week? 


Most bread today contains a mold 
inhibitor and usually will keep for 
a period of several days. Moldy 
bread is not considered to be hazard- 
ous to health. Mold spores are wide- 
spread in nature and are eaten in 
large numbers by everyone. Usually, 
owing to the musty flavor and its ob- 
jectionable appearance, such bread is 
excluded from the diet. 

There is little significant difference 
in nutritional value of fresh bread 
and week-old bread. There is some 
deterioration of the B-vitamins be- 
cause of changes in the colloidal na- 
ture of the starch-protein molecules 
in the bread. 

The ease of digestion, however, is 


improved with staling. It has been 
found that staling for five days 
brings about the most efficient state 
for protein digestion, but for carbo- 
hydrate digestion, a staling period 
of 10 days is required. 


Climate and Health 

I have read that, for persons over 40, 
extremes of cold and hot weather 
are not conducive to health and long 
life, because the adjustments are a 
strain on the heart and blood vessels. 
Can you suggest a place where I 
could move that would be best for 
me? 


What you have read is true in a 
general sort of way. For example, 
people with chronic conditions, such 
as sinusitis or arthritis, probably will 
be more comfortable in regions 
where there are fewer extreme and 
abrupt changes of temperature. But 
we know of no evidence that climate 
changes affect only the heart and 
blood vessels. 

A factor that certainly cannot be 
ignored is the change produced in 
body tissue by aging. And since 
everyone lives at a slightly different 


rate of metabolism, we feel the ap- 
proach you mention has been exag- 
gerated. There surely is no climate 
anywhere in the world where one 
would be assured of longevity simply 
by moving there. A pamphlet on this 
subject can be obtained by writing to 
the AMA’s Department of Health 
Education. 


Removal of Intestines 

Could a person get along all right if 
half his intestines were removed? A 
friend has been told it may be neces- 
sary to take out about three feet, 
and he is wondering how this might 
affect him. 


Your friend will never miss that 
amount of small intestine. In fact, 
it has been stated that normal func- 
tion will continue even if half of that 
part of the digestive tract should be 
removed. Since the small intestine 
is 20 to 22 feet long, this would mean 
more than 10 feet could be removed 
with no difficulties developing. Nor- 
mal function has been reported with 
as little as seven feet of small in- 
testine remaining. 

The basic reason this is possible 
is the fact the lining of the intestine 
consists of countless folds from 
which project tiny finger-like stalks 
of tissue, each capable of absorbing 
nutrients from the end-products of 
digestion in which they are bathed. 
There are many million such villi, 
as they are called. This represents 
another example of the forethought 
shown by nature in making sure nor- 
mal body functions will be continued. 
Other examples are two lungs and 
two kidneys; it is known life can 
continue with only one of each. 


Lump After Bone Fracture 

My 10-year-Jld son broke both bones 
in his forearm about a month ago. 
The doctor says they are healing all 
right, but we have noticed a good- 
sized lump where the break was. Is 
this anything to worry about? 


When the ends of a broken bone 
are brought together, there is for- 


Doctor Bolton, associate editor of Topay’s HEALTH, is also associate director of the 
American Medical Association’s Department of Health Education, He answers 
each month an average of 1300 inquiries, from which these are selected. 
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mation of new bone to unite them. 
This is what is known as a callus. 
There is always some overproduction 
of tissue in a callus, and this will 
cause a temporary enlargement in 
the area. 

In the forearm, this is noticed 
more readily because the bones are 
fairly near the surface. Eventually, 
the callus will be little if any larger 
than the shaft of the bone, and evi- 
dence of the previous fracture will 
be found only on x-ray examination. 


Iron and Anemia 

What is considered the best iron 
tonic? I am not anemic, but think 
perhaps it would be good insurance 
to take a little extra iron now and 
then. I do heavy factory work. 


There is no best tonic for anemia 
because no particular remedy can 
be called “best” without knowing 
the exact condition of the patient. 

In the case of iron there is consid- 
erable misunderstanding about the 
supposed value of taking some tonic 
containing it. Actually, iron is used 
over and over again by the body. 
Therefore serious depletion of it does 
not occur unless there is a severe 
hemorrhage, a serious infection, a 
steady, slow loss of blood, or some 
derangement of body function that 
results in inability to use iron prop- 
erly. 

Studies have shown that in males, 
excretion of iron from the body 
does not exceed one milligram a 
day. (A milligram is one-sixtieth 
of a grain, which in turn is one- 
sixtieth of a teaspoonful.) This meas- 
urement includes all possible ways 
in which iron might be lost—the 
hair, nails, skin cells, perspiration, 
urine, and feces. 

In women, menstruation causes a 
monthly loss of between 25 and 
100 milligrams. Also, pregnancy and 
lactation place special requirements 
on the iron supply of the body. But 
even in women, the iron requirement 
is satisfied if an adequate diet is 
followed, because the female diges- 
tive tract has increased ability to 
absorb iron. 

We suggest that before you invest 
in any tonic you have your doctor 
test your blood to learn whether 
you need an iron supplement. 


Care of Hands 

Is there any special cream that I can 
use to keep my hands from getting 
so wrinkled and old-looking? Also, 
the veins are becoming very promi- 
nent. I do average housework. 


Despite unusual claims you may 
read about special creams that are 
(Continued on page 84) 
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£6. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BE REALLY REFRESHED... HAVE A COKE ! 


meet mies 
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Companions in good taste—only Coke has the cold crisp taste that so deeply satisfies, the cheerful 


lift that’s bright and lively. It’s the real refreshment... anytime... anywhere! Pause for Coke! 
g ) ) ; 


Get Coke in King Size, too. 
Now pained Salas cmeepabina S G N O F G O O D TA ST E 


King . Regular Coprmient © 1959 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. ‘‘COKE’’ IS A REGIBTERED TRADE-mARx. 





Glorious eating... 


for better health through better nutrition 


Delicious steak and salad... with the 
wholesome bonus of Wesson, the pure 
vegetable oil. It's poly-unsaturated. 


Today prepare tempting meals with 
Wesson for the extra-good nutrition 
your family needs for good health. 
You get more vitamins from 
vegetables prepared in Wesson. 


Too, Wesson provides food energy 
that stays with you, While an 

average serving of this delicious 

steak and crisp salad totals only about 
700 calories, foods prepared in this 
manner satisfy hunger longer. 


When your physician recommends that you whe 
increase the proportion of your intake of vegetable 


oils, use Wesson which is eopeciolly ame ; 
optimum poly-unsaturates— never hydroge 


r Frying 
and Sala 





Wesson Steak Au Poivre (Pepper Steak) 


Press 2 tablespoons cracked black pepper into both sides of a lean 2-Ih, sirloin; cut 
114 inches thick. Brown quickly in 144 cup hot Wesson—for your wholesome: 
bonus of poly-unsaturated vegetable oil. Lower heat-and cook to desifed 
doneness. Remove steak to warm platter, keep warm. Pour off excess oil. Stir 
in % cup hot water or consomme and 14 cup finely chopped parsley. sage , 
and serve over steak. 5 servings at about 562 agian. > 


FREE. For 16-page booklet of delicious Wesson: 








They Couldn't Put Me 
on the Shelf! 


by MADGE BLAKE 
as told to JOSEPH N. BELL 


SEVERAL years ago—lI’d rather 
not say how many—I read a maga- 
zine article about the acting busi- 
ness. It said, “If you’re past 40 and 
overweight, forget it. You haven’t 
a chance.” I qualified on both counts. 
I was well over 40, and decidedly 
plump. I was also lonely and feeling 
quite unnecessary. My husband was 
busy with his work, and both of my 
sons had married and were raising 
families of their own. They loved 
me, and I enjoyed seeing them. But I 
felt like a fifth wheel. It seemed 
there was no particular need for me 
anymore. That is until I saw that 
article about the acting business. 

It was a special challenge to me 
on two counts: I'd always wanted to 
be an actress; and I was unwilling 
to accept the idea that I had now 
served out my usefulness to human- 
ity because I'd successfully raised 
a family and seen them well-mar- 
ried and constructively employed. I 
felt young, considered myself rea- 
sonably intelligent, and was more 
than a little angry at the role to 
which I had been relegated by tra- 
dition and plain old female apathy. 
So I decided to do something about 
it. 

I was lucky ‘enough to have a 
family that didn’t make it difficult 
for me. And in the process of 
building a new and productive exist- 
ence for myself, I learned some sec- 





‘I’m not here to preach or to offer formulas. Life just can’t 


rets of good living that I’m sure many other women 
have discovered before me. Yet the excitement of 
discovery and fulfillment is still so strong within me 
that I perpetually want to share it with every out- 
of-work mother I meet. 

Each individual human being has something he’s 
always wanted to do very badly and never had the 
opportunity. I wanted to be an actress—an urge 
I never dared even discuss with my father. He 
was a minister of the old school who—guided by 
the Methodist “discipline” of that day—wouldn’t 
permit me to take part in school dramas unless they 
were called “exercises.” 

While I lived with my parents, I couldn’t try act- 
ing, and after I was married I was too busy with my 
own family. So when my two boys came home after 
the war, got married, and set up homes of their own, 
I found myself—for the first time in my life—with 
both the time and opportunity to try and fulfill that 
childhood dream. 

Too old? Too fat? Odds too great? I refused to 
accept these things without at least giving it a try. 
And I think I knew that even in the trying, I would 


find what I was looking for. As it turned out, I was 
even more fortunate: I also found a satisfying meas- 
ure of success. 

We lived in an apartment in Altadena, California, 
at the time, and I confided my ambitions to a 
neighbor who was in the entertainment business. He 
suggested I attend the open readings held every 
Sunday night by the Pasadena Playhouse. At that 
time, anyone who wanted could read for parts in 
plays being produced there. I was shy and terribly 
uncomfortable, but I made myself go to these read- 
ings. I always seemed to be in everybody’s way and 
apologizing profusely. My tongue wouldn’t say the 
right words, and people were always laughing at me. 
I didn’t get any parts, but I got better and better 
with the readings. 

I practiced many hours at home, and at last— 
without any professional instruction—I began to 
pick up small walk-on parts. There was no resound- 
ing, instantaneous success story. Quite the opposite. 
It was some years before I finally won a small 
speaking part in The Women, and on opening night 
I got a tremendous laugh from the audience with a 


Madge has made guest appearances on dozens of television shows, including the “Life with Father” series. 
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be lived by formulas.” 


gesture I improvised to fit what I thought was a very 
funny line. The moment I heard that spontaneous 
response from an audience, I knew I was doing what 
I really wanted to do. 

Things began to go better after that. I was offered 
a job teaching dramatics to children in Pasadena 
for $50 a month, and the kids and I learned the 
business together. I also got into a new little theater 
in Glendale where they gave me some good roles— 
including one of Noel Coward’s dizzy mothers. 

Fannie Brice saw me, liked me, and introduced 
me to an agent. Then, a few months later, Ruth 
and Nathan Hale, owners of the Glendale Centre 
Theatre, invited me to accompany them while their 
daughter read for a part in a professional production 
of I Remember Mama. Quite unexpectedly, some- 
one asked me to read for Aunt Sigrid—the whiny 
aunt. I competed with actresses from New York, 
Hollywood, and points between. After four harrow- 
ing days of reading from a proscenium stage to a 
scantily filled house in the midst of which was a 
small clump of producers and “angels,” I got the 
part, joined Actor’s Equity, and officially became 
a stage professional. 

In trying to be brief, I’m afraid I’ve made it 
sound much too easy. It wasn’t. I was fantastically 
lucky. I got in when they were looking for new 
faces. I worked terribly hard for many years with 
no assurance I’d even be able to make use of the 
results of all this work. It’s been a wild and won- 
derful gamble—and one I could never recommend 
to anyone else. But there are so many other ways 
to find the same sort of satisfaction. This was my 
way, and it worked. But there were many years 
when I was grateful just to keep alive in show busi- 
ness—a wild jungle in which few survive. 

Still, with all the hard work, it’s been great fun, 
too—and I think it shows on me. My first motion 
picture (in 1949) was as Spencer Tracy’s mother in 
Adam’s Rib. My latest assignment has been a run- 
ning part as the mother of a 10-year-old boy in the 
ABC-TV show “Leave It To Beaver.” That's real 
progress. In a period when I supposedly was aging 
10 years, I graduated from playing the mother of a 
40-year-old man to the mother of a 10-year-old boy! 

In the last 10 years, I’ve appeared in about 20 
plays, 50 motion pictures, and more than twice as 
many television shows. I’ve met interesting people 
and done fascinating things. For example, I’d never 
been in a night club in my life until Jack Benny took 
me to Las Vegas the summer before last with his 
company to play the part there I'd created on tele- 
vision as the head of his Pasadena fan club. Every 
time I report to a motion picture or television studio, 
it’s a new and exciting adventure to me. I’m busy, 
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TV audiences have also known her as president of 
the Pasadena chapter of the Jack Benny Fan Club. 
In 1958, she played this part in a night club act. 


In July 1952, Madge appeared in Time for Eliza- 
beth at the LaJolla Playhouse with (1. to r.) Will 
Wright, Mary Philips, Sig Ruman, Groucho Marz. 
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“‘There are so many wonders to be explored. Look for them. 


In movie, Long, Long Trailer, starring Lucille Ball 
and Desi Arnaz, Madge was cast as Aunt Anastacia. 


I’m happy, and I have a wonderful relationship with 
my family. 

They’re still a little bug-eyed over what has hap- 
pened to me. But they’re as pleased as I am, because 
they want to see me happy, and they know I am. 
And now when I visit my married children, I know 
it’s because they want to see me, too. And when I 
stay with my grandchildren—as I do as frequently 
as possible—it’s because their parents ask me to, 
and not because I push myself off on them. An ac- 
tive life is fulfilling and exciting, and I recommend 
it. But it also leaves me a little breathless, too, every 
once in awhile. 

Take a few weeks ago, for example. My daughter- 
in-law was in the hospital convalescing from the 
birth of my fourth grandchild. I was cooking and 
tending house for my son and the three children at 
home. All week end, I chased grandchildren, cooked 
meals, washed dishes, and did all the other things 
I’d done for years for my own children. By Sunday 
night I had leg cramps and was exhausted. 

But at 9:30 the next morning, I found myself in 
Conrad Nagel’s arms dancing with him for a tele- 
vision show being filmed on a magnificent yacht 
in Long Beach Harbor. The incongruity of it hit 
me in the middle of the scene, and I almost ruined 
the take before I shook off mental images of racing 
grandchildren and concentrated on the business at 
hand. 

Now I realize that every no-longer-needed mother 
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: . 
Madge, shown here with James Dunn, appeared 
many times on NBC-TV series, “It’s a Great Life.” 


and father can’t get into the motion picture or 
television business. But this is a detail. There are 
hundreds and thousands of other exciting and re- 
warding things to do for the past-40 contingent 
who suddenly find themselves facing up to the fact 
that business has declined at home. 

I think the emphasis in the last few years on 
meeting the needs of people who have reached retire- 
ment age has almost blinded us to a much greater 
need—the importance of teaching parents to make 
a new life when the children leave home. This is a 
time of tremendous soul-searching, particularly for 
a woman. For her entire married life, her work; her 
interests, her need for being have centered around 
the care of her family. Oftentimes she refuses to 
acknowledge the fact that someday the children will 
be gone—a seemingly gentle form of self-deception 
that can be a terribly painful shock when the time 
comes. 

For suddenly she is likely to find herself-——as I 
did—virtually out of work as far as her family is 
concerned. The children are married and perhaps 
living in some distant location. The husband is 
deeply involved in his work. There is no longer 
a. need for a large home or big family meals; no 
more pants ripped at football to be sewed up, or 
bloody noses to be tended, or dresses to be length- 
ened for the prom next Saturday. There is a terrible 
and deepening void that seems to be echoed in every 
empty room in the house. 
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Find them. And explore them.” 


One of her 50 motion pictures was An American in 
Paris with dancers Gene Kelly and Leslie Caron. 


Many women can and do react very badly to this 
situation. Some refuse to let go of their children. 
They pester them unmercifully, fight for their at- 
tentions, interfere with their lives—auntil finally, 
they not only aren’t needed but aren’t wanted, either. 
Some of the unhappiest men and women I know are 
in precisely this situation. 

Then there are some who sulk, who turn all their 
thoughts inward and wallow in the luxury of self- 
pity. Their sons-in-law or daughters-in-law don’t 
like them, they’re convinced, so they petulantly 
nurse their grudges, stay at home, and become al- 
most recluses. Then there are others who vacillate 
back and forth between these two extremes—lost, 
confused, bewildered, and feeling very unnecessary. 

I don’t want to preach or offer formulas to other 
people, because I don’t think life can be lived by 
formula. But I can tell you a few things I’ve learned 
from my own experience of going through this rather 
trying period—and offer some suggestions that 
helped me. 

I guess the most important thing I learned is that 
you can’t suddenly shift mental gears when you come 
face-to-face with this change. You have to expect 
it and prepare for it—and, in my opinion, this means 
changing some concepts about home and family 
that have become pretty well ingrained. 

I don’t feel that mothers should give everything 
to their children. In a way, this is pure selfishness, 
because a day will come (Continued on page 70) 
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GRANDMOTHER WITH GREASE PAINT 


WHEN I FIRST met Madge Blake in Hollywood, 
I expressed concern that I might not recognize 
her. The press agent who had arranged the 
meeting said: “Don’t worry. You can’t miss 
her. She’ll be wearing a flowered hat perched 
on top of her head, she’ll be short and plump 
and pretty and breathless.” 

She was all those things. And many more 
besides. 

She was piquant, charming, and garrulous, 
too. Her thoughts tumbled out in a melange of 
words which went scampering off in a dozen 
different directions simultaneously. But beneath 
this apparent scatter-headedness was profun- 
dity and thoughtfulness. These qualities were 
forged and sharpened by a life made up in 
almost equal parts of struggle and success. 

Madge’s Methodist minister father moved his 
family to California when she was 10. They 
never had any money, and when Madge was 
graduated from high school with brilliant marks, 
her parents planned to borrow on their few 
possessions to send her to college. She married 
when she was 18—primarily to prevent this 
from happening. Within a few years, she and 
her husband were involved in two serious auto- 
mobile accidents that left him a semi-invalid for 
almost two decades. 

During the depression, Madge and her mother 
ran a general store on the edge of a hobo 
jungle east of Los Angeles; she frequently 
delivered 25-pound sacks of chicken feed on 
foot. The Blake store was the only one in the 
locality that was never robbed—undoubtedly 
because Madge and her mother never refused a 
handout to any of the derelicts who swarmed 
the area by the thousands. 

From the general store, Madge graduated 
to clerking at Bullock’s Department Store in 
Los Angeles, then to work on the Manhattan 
Project during World War II. Both jobs taught 
her a great deal about people—not all of it 
pleasant. 

Madge needed the job at Bullock’s badly, 
and she got it in a rather unorthodox way. 
Shortly after she had applied at Bullock’s and 
been turned down, she spotted the word “wool- 
ens” misspelled in one of their ads. She wrote 
a letter to the store’s advertising manager point- 
ing this out and suggesting obliquely that if she 
were employed there, she might be able to pre- 
vent such things from happening. She received 
a curt and disheartening answer. 

But Madge’s resilient powers are remarkable. 
Two days later, she was offered a ride (while 
waiting for a streetcar) by a lady who turned 
out to be an executive at (Continued on page 79) 
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Your Headache— 
Facts and Fallacies 


by ALFRED BALK 


Headache probably is the most annoying afflic- 
tion of humans—more so than even the common 
cold. Many of us worry about headaches needless- 
ly; others are not alert enough to their signifi- 
cance. In this interview, Adrian M. Ostfeld, M.D., 
of the University of Illinois College of Medicine, 
discusses the latest findings on the subject. 


How prevalent is headache as a problem in the 
United States? 


It’s very difficult to measure precisely. One esti- 
mate is that at least half the people who see a 
doctor have headache as one of their complaints. 
“Chronic” headache afflicts possibly 10 percent of 
our population. The “average’’ American probably 
has no less than six headaches a year painful enough 
to drive him to the medicine cabinet. 
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Is this true of other countries? 


No, fewer headaches seem to be reported in less 
urbanized, less industrialized societies. It is some- 
times said that the United States has a “headache 
culture.” Indeed, either there is something about our 
way of living that results in more headaches in the 
total population—or else we’re quite conscious of 
our health and more aware of the headaches that 
we do have than are people in other countries or 
cultures. 


What causes headache? 


We can’t answer that fully as yet. We think that 
in the end it probably is the result of a release of a 
“pain substance” from nerve ends in the scalp at 
the same time that arteries in the head have become 
dilated due to one cause or another. This substance 
cannot by itself cause headache, but if released at 
the same time arteries are dilated, a headache re- 
sults. 

The brain itself isn’t what aches; it’s insensitive 
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to pain, no matter how it is pressed or torn. But 
there are five pain-sensitive structures inside the 
head, plus certain nerves, arteries, and veins. When 
any of these is pushed or pulled or pressed upon, or 
becomes inflamed or swollen, you have pain inside 
the head. 

Also, if a condition elsewhere in the body causes 
the arteries within the head to become dilated, and 
the headache substance is released by scalp 
nerves, the result is headache. About 95 percent 
of headache cases, in fact, are in this category: 
The root of the headache is not inside the head. 
Such a simple thing as poor ventilation in a room, 
which results in an imbalance in the air you breathe, 
may cause a headache. Again, if you run a fever 
for any reason the system is in an abnormal state 
and headache may result. If you skip a meal your 
head may ache. If you concentrate on one task too 
long—whether it’s reading or TV or driving a car— 
your muscles become strained, they overcontract, 
and then they cannot get enough blood. The re- 
sult: headache. 

In every case, the body is using headache to 
warn that something is out of kilter somewhere. 


What is the most common type of headache? 


About 70 percent of all headaches are due to what 
we call muscle contraction, or tension. This is the 
result of concentration on or preoccupation with 
something for too long a time—and this can include 
dwelling on any emotional conflict. If you do not 
change positions often enough, or are so intense 
that muscles are tense for a time, they become 
strained and they protest. What you then feel is a 
dull, steady pain across the forehead or in the back 
of the neck. 

Although it’s the most frequent, this type of head- 
ache generally is the simplest to deal with, if a 
patient can or will do as advised. If you change 
positions awhile, relax, and take an aspirin the ache 
should go away. A bath and massage of the back 
of the shoulders and neck should be helpful as well. 


What is migraine, and what sets it apart from other 
headaches? 


Migraine is a chronic condition. Persons with it 
have some weakness in the control mechanism that 
governs the size of their blood vessels, making them 
subject to periodic dilatation of the arteries. This 
expansion is associated with the release of the head- 
ache “pain substance.” It’s both this physiological 
condition of the blood vessels and the nature of the 
headache or attack that distinguish migraine. 

When an attack occurs, the victim is apt to lose 
his appetite, feel nauseated, and see peculiar flashes, 
spots, designs, and other “fireworks” before his 
eyes. (This is merely a result of temporary changes 
in blood vessels in the retina of the eye, which later 
returns to normal.) Then if a headache does set in, 
it’s a throbbing pain on one side of the skull (‘mi- 
graine” is derived from the Greek word for “half 
skull’), probably at the temple. The attack may last 
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a half-hour, much of the day, or in extreme cases, 
for several days. 

Migraine hurts in the head, but actually involves 
the whole body. It may affect the stomach, kidney, 
and bowels, for instance. Some persons are consti- 
pated several days before the headache, then have 
diarrhea as it is going away. Half of those who 
suffer migraine headaches gain weight in fluid—-from 
two to 15 pounds or more—and then lose again as 
this fluid is moved out through the kidneys and 
bladder. Some persons run a fever. In a few cases 
there are irregular heart rhythms. Some become 
temporarily moody. And some suffer few symptoms 
at all, not even a headache of unusual severity. 


Who is susceptible to migraine? 


At least 10 percent of our population seems to 
be. This means that these persons have the kind 
of vascular instability that is part of migraine, and 
also the “migraine behavior pattern.” 

If you’re the hard-driving, compulsive, perfec- 
tionist type who doesn’t unwind easily, you’re a fine 
migraine candidate. Women troubled with migraine, 


for example, seldom are the domestic, soft, cow- 
like types; usually they have the slim, always-busy, 


career-girl temperaments. If one housewife has 
three major jobs to do in a day—say, the cleaning, 
the laundry, and preparing supper—the migraine 
type will juggle all three at once and consciously 
keep almost overorganized for maximum efficiency; 
the other will go as far as she can on each, leaving 
what she can’t do until another time, and set out 
cold cuts for supper if she can’t prepare a banquet. 

What is more, these behavior patterns are “catch- 
ing.” I know a case where a thin, energetic woman, 
recently spent a whole day trying to teach her 
six-year-old daughter to draw a duck. When the girl 
still couldn’t draw it satisfactorily, she was sent to 
her room for more practice. If this compulsive ap- 
proach is carried over into all the child’s experi- 
ences, she may decide it’s the only way to win 





outside approval—and if she happens to have 
vascular abnormalities she’s as good as in the 
migraine clinic. 

Migraine, incidentally, definitely runs in families. 
The vascular instability is hereditary and if one of 
your parents had migraine the chances are 30 to 
40 percent that you will have it. If both had mi- 
graine, the chances go up to about 80 percent. If 
neither had it but your grandparents did, this is 
relevant also; migraine can skip a generation. 

It is said that migraine is more common in women 
than men. But a number of us in the field now 
have reason to doubt this. 


What success has there been in treating migraine? 


There is no known cure for migraine, and none 
seems imminent. But we can alleviate some of the 
discomfort. 

The backbone of our present treatment is ergota- 
mine tartrate, and within limits it has been quite 
effective. It constricts the dilated blood vessels, thus 
cutting the attack short. The problem is, in some 
persons, the drug causes nausea and vomiting, so 
it cannot be used on them. Nor is it usually advised 
for pregnant women, or persons with hypertension, 
primary heart disease, liver disease, or a fever. If 
a physician so directs, tranquilizers also may be 
used during an attack. 


In cases where we can discover what psycholog- 
ically is contributing to the migraine attacks, we 
can help considerably. In the case of one patient 
who was getting headaches every Monday morning, 
we found that it was her custom to visit her step- 
mother and her father—a domineering, autocratic, 
self-made executive—every Sunday. That was her 
problem. She never had the nerve to decline. But 
once we discussed this fully, she cut the visits to 
once a month, and the really serious migraine at- 
tacks then were reduced to once a month. 
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What about headaches in general—does there seem 
to be a “cure” in sight? 

Well, we have come far enough so that three- 
fourths of our headache patients now can be helped. 
(More probably could be if they would follow advice 
about changing their living habits.) 

It has been two decades since Dr. Harold Wolf 
at New York Hospital, along with associates in 
neurosurgery, first mapped the pain structures of the 
head completely by intricate experiments on nerves 
and blood vessels during brain surgery. He is 
now trying to understand the headache “pain 
substance.” A number of others throughout the 
country are doing important work as well. One 
problem is that you can’t give headaches to labora- 
tory animals; this research has to be done in man. 

I would say this: that we are down to the last 
link in the chain. That is the drug—THE drug— 
which will act on the “pain substance” and thus 
safely control headache. (While painkillers, tran- 
quilizers, and other present medications have their 
place, they all have shortcomings. ) 

However, preceding this link must be advances 
in tissue biochemistry. We’ve got most of the easy 
answers. So this may not come for several years. 
But when it does, we will have enough physiological 
knowledge, I think, to enable us to utilize it well. 

It should be remembered at this point, though, 
that headache is too important a warning to be 
suppressed completely. What is desirable, I would 
think, would be control of the headache—so the 
warning could be received and then turned off after 
the physician had interpreted it and acted on it. 


Is this “turning-off” what aspirin does, in small 
degree? 

Oddly enough, acetylsalicylate (aspirin) is an 
old stand-by, but we still aren’t sure exactly what 
it does. 

Possibly it has a direct effect upon the pain-pro- 
ducing disturbance, as cortisone does in an arthritic 
joint. Or perhaps it alters the nerve mechanisms 
that bring the pain sensations to the brain. Or it 
could act directly on the brain, as does morphine, 
with the pain remaining but your body believing 
it doesn’t care. Then, too, although aspirin doesn’t 
directly affect the diameter of blood vessels, it con- 
ceivably could cause the “pain substance” to resorb, 
or decrease the amounts of it which reach the scalp 
tissue. 

At any rate, aspirin does work. It’s going to be 
important for some time to come. 


What are some serious ailments of which headache 
can warn? 

You can begin the list almost anywhere—for 
nothing warns of more ailments than headache. In 
advanced stages, tuberculosis, asthma, chronic bron- 
chitis, and the like express themselves in part 
through headache. Heart disease, certain kinds of 
blood ailments, and kidney disease also must be in- 
cluded. Hypertension, or high blood pressure, may 
or may not be expressed through headache. 
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Brain tumor is feared by many patients. But only 
rarely is this concern justified. In only about three 
of 1000 cases of severe, recurring headache is brain 
tumor apt to be the cause. 

As importart as the physical are the emotional 
factors related to headache. Emotional problems 


and headache are importantly interrelated. So head- 
aches again have a safety function: Telling you 
that you and your environment may be clashing so 
dangerously that continuing in this manner would 
cause you real trouble-—mental and physical. 


Is a “hangover headache” a sign of anything seri- 
ously wrong? 

No, at least not a “normal” one. That is, one 
which is gone within 24 hours after your last drink 
of any alcoholic beverage. 

This type of headache is a complex phenomenon; 
we assume it is caused by temporary swelling of the 
blood vessels inside the head. Three things probably 
determine the severity. First, the kind of blood 
vessels you have (persons who get migraine or 
muscle tension headaches quite readily are the best 
candidates for hangover headache). Also, the setting 
in which the liquor is consumed (hangover may be 
more severe if the drink is part of a high-stake 
business deal, or there is some interpersonal. diffi- 
culty, or you temporarily have taken on a “new 
personality” at a party and get guilt feelings about 
it later). 

An ice bag held against the head should help a 
hangover headache. The best advice, probably, is 
to lie down and wait for the pain to go away. Un- 
fortunately, because nausea usually accompanies 
it, ergotamine tartrate isn’t very useful—and some 
victims even have difficulty keeping aspirin down. 


Do most of us have misconceptions about headache? 


A great number of them it would seem. You can 
start with “brain tumor fixation” mentioned earlier, 
and go in almost any direction. 

Sinus headache also is oversold. Certainly, infec- 
tion in the sinuses may cause headache. But re- 
cently otolaryngologists agreed at one convention I 
attended that, where headaches recur over a long 
period of time, sinus is a poor bet as the cause. 

It’s a myth, too, that working in a noisy place 
will trigger a headache. High-intensity noise can 
cause pain. But that’s rare. Your attitude toward 
the noise around you is the most important. If all 
workers in a boiler factory liked working there, 
even they probably wouldn’t have headaches! 

“Executive stress” I think is also oversold. That 
is, the notion that being in upper echelons invaria- 
bly means headaches. Nothing inherent in these 
positions causes headache. And if you surveyed all 
executives, you would find fewer headaches than 
usually are supposed. 


When should you consult a physician about a head- 
ache? 

There’s no hard-and-fast rule. Certainly, when 
you suspect something is wrong, it would be best 
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to consult a physician rather than waiting until you 

know—if for no other reason than it would alleviate 

your anxiety. 

In general, I would say see a doctor under any 
of these circumstances: 

—If there is a change in pattern or location or 
severity of headaches over those of previous 
months or years. 

—If you have visual trouble along with headache. 

—If there’s a change in your hearing along with a 
headache. 

—If you feel a weakness or numbness on one side 
of the body along with a headache. 

—If you have trouble concentrating. 

—If any member of your family genuinely believes 
your personality is different since the onset of 
headaches. 

If you've a serious headache problem, there is no 
reason to delay in seeing a doctor. If something 
happens to be seriously wrong, ignoring the warning 
will not correct it. And meanwhile, why be inse- 
cure, uncomfortable—and even downright miser- 
able? END 





How to Cure a Headache 


CURE OF HEADACHE really means preven- 
tion of headache. To accomplish this, living 
habits must be changed. 

® Avoid useless worry. Worry seldom solves 
anything and only makes you tired and tense. 
Do something about what is worrying you— 
get the problem off your mind. 

@ Develop tolerance. Friends, husbands, 
wives, and associates may not fit the ideal, 
but they all have some good qualities. Try to 
understand people better, learn to see their 
point of view. 

® Reduce your day’s work. Overconcentration 
on the job leads to headache. Don’t try to do 
all the work yourself. Use assistants. 
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IT WAS ALMOST midnight when the 
day-long meeting of the state board of 
health broke up. One member-—a woman 
from out of town—made ready to leave 
for her drive home. As she pulled on her 
gloves she wondered how she would ever 
retrace her way to the parking lot 
through unfamiliar streets in the dark, 
and she thought uneasily of the long nar- 
row alley down which she must walk to 
get her car. She wished she hadn’t come 
alone. 

She stepped out on the street and into 
the warmth of a brightly lighted sidewalk. 
The alley that had seemed murky with 
shadows by day was now fully floodlit. 
Light made it easy to read the street 
signs at the corner. She drove through 
the city, without difficulty, thinking 
about her own town, so gloomy after 
nightfall—where nervous parents insisted 
children travel in groups if they were out 
after dark; where four pedestrians had 
been hit by cars during the past few 
months. “What have we been thinking 
of?” she asked herself. “What we need is 
decent lighting.” 

Light is a great giver of confidence. It 
not only makes people feel safer, they 
actually are safer. Light reduces traffic 
snarl-ups and accidents; light cuts down 
on large crimes and: petty delinquencies. 
Light lifts the spirits and pride of the 
community; it brings people and their 
night-shopping into business streets. 

Since light does all this, it’s hard to 
understand why only a scattering of 
American towns and cities have kept their 
street lighting up-to-date. Only two per- 
cent of ail our communities have lighting 
that meets the minimum set up by the 
American Standards Association—stand- 
ards that are conceded by many experts 
to be low. 

If the town you live in is pretty average, 
probably not more than 15 percent of the 
lighting is even adequate. The rest of the 
crisscrossing streets and avenues are lit 
by an unplanned, haphazard, systemless 
“lighting system” that leaves pedestrians 
in the dark, turns curbs into stumbling 
blocks, and sets up pockets of blackness 
near hedges and shrubbery. 


by Charlotte Montgomery 


Residential areas have been particularly 
neglected. A “good address” in a “nice 
neighborhood” may be fine by day but 
what good is it at night if a pedestrian is 
in danger of accident or assault? Or if 
prowlers are issued a blanket invitation by 
the cover of darkness? 

In older sections, where houses have 
fallen into shabby middle-age (as well as 
in areas of more recent low-cost housing) 
other problems pull down the neighbor- 
hood status. Police records list pages of 
vandalism, street fights, thievery, and 
minor crimes. Lighting helps prevent 
these. It keeps low-income sections from 
becoming “the wrong side of the tracks.” 

Taking the whole story of lighting, the 
single most important argument for 
brighter streets is the amazing way acci- 
dent figures melt when light pours on 
streets and highways. Accidents happen 
in the dark all out of proportion to their 
occurrence in daytime hours. Though only 
25 percent of vehicles are on the road at 
night, 65 percent of all automobile col- 
lisions happen then—including the most 
serious ones. 

Traffic studies made on poorly lighted 
streets, toting up accident after accident 
in a pattern that is far from accidental, 
reveal that fatalities are usually five to 
10 times greater on dimly lit streets after 
dark than in daylight. Winter-against- 
summer comparisons also point up the 
accident differences of light and dark. The 
15-year records of 10 Connecticut com- 
munities showed that 285 pedestrians 
were killed between five and eight p.m. in 
the dark winter months, while only 41 
deaths were recorded during the same 
hours in light summer months. And this 
better record was made in spite of the 
fact that there were an estimated 15 per- 
cent more cars on the road in the summer. 

Other, happier tallies, made after the 
installation of modern street lights, show 
a dramatic drop in accidents (both car- 
and-car and car-and-pedestrian). Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, cut deaths from 14 to 
three in one year by lighting a four-mile 
stretch of road that had a record as a 
“killer ;” Los Angeles lit up 20 dim inter- 
sections and saw (Continued on page 80) 
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Delivering babies during tornadoes 
part of the day's work to Chesley 


SS everat years ago an Oklahoma City nurse 
accompanied her husband and two friends on a fish- 
ing trip to Cache Creek, some 75 miles south of 
their home. Wives on fishing trips are normally a 
rarity, but this one was seven and a half months 
pregnant. Her physician had advised her against 
going—and he was right. Before the first trout could 
be hauled ashore she began to complain of cramps. 

One of her husband’s friends ran for a doctor. In 
this case the doctor happened to be Chesley Martin 
from a village two miles down the road. 

Kneeling on the muddy ground of Cache Creek 
he tended the woman until she gave birth, then 
improvised an oxygen tent to keep her premature 
baby alive until the ambulance arrived an hour 
later. The baby lived and is strong and healthy 
today. For Chesley Marion Martin, M.D., of Elgin, 
Oklahoma, recently named the American Medical 
Association’s General Practitioner of the Year, it 
was all part of the life of a country doctor. 


Meetings of state medical association help Doctor 
Martin keep up with the latest scientific advances. 


A former patient once described Doctor Martin as 
“the most necessary man in the community.” It is 
easy to see why. Besides working as Elgin’s town 
doctor, he is school board chairman, a former mayor 
(31 years in office), architect and builder of the new 
$60,000 Methodist church, honorary master farmer 
in the Future Farmers of America, and a board 
member of the hospital in nearby Lawton (the third 
largest city in Oklahoma), where he had once served 
as chief of staff, an almost unprecedented office for 
a small-town (Elgin’s population: 450) general prac- 
titioner. 

Dr. Chesley M. Martin, a slender man who seems 
almost dwarfed by the bulky black bag he carries, 
speaks in a voice that seems both booming and quiet. 
It carries the deep, resonant tones of the Carolina 
plantations, where he was born, rather than the 
Oklahoma farmland where he has studied and prac- 
ticed medicine for almost half a century. He has 
the habit of emphasizing words that makes his 
speech flow like a peaceful ocean punctuated by an 
occasional towering wave. 

Nearsighted since birth, he wears plain, gold- 
rimmed spectacles. Because of his poor eyes, he oc- 
casionally asks someone to chauffeur him on night 
calls, but his powers of observation aren’t dimmed. 
“When we built our house,” said town banker Harry 
Leonard. “Old Doc would drive by and from the 
road be able to spot a board a few inches out of 
line.” 

Doctor Martin’s practice covers 1200 square miles, 
and he annually travels more than 50,000 miles in 
his two cars (if one won’t start, he takes the other). 
He makes frequent house calls, sometimes without 
being asked. “You find your patients more relaxed,” 
he claims. “I learn more when I see them at home.” 

An example of this occurred not long ago when 
he visited a farmer who had suffered a coronary 
attack while fighting a fire in his barn, The farmer 
had been ordered not to do any work. Doctor Martin 
walked in the door, found his patient about ready 
to climb into bed, and picked something out of the 
man’s pocket. 

“What are these?” boomed the doctor. 
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Country Doctor” 


and performing surgery on kitchen tables are 
Martin, 1959's Family Doctor of the Year. 


“Work gloves,” their guilty owner admitted grudg- 
ingly. 

“Caught you, didn’t I?” said the doctor. “From 
now on, take it easy. I don’t even want you to fight 
with your wife.” 

During Doctor Martin’s house calls, parking space 
is at a premium on the block-long main street of 
Elgin. Patients fill the single waiting room outside 
his office and overlap into the adjoining drug store 
where they sit on cane-backed chairs, wide-brimmed 
hats propped on their knees, to talk about the weather 


(there’s never enough rain) and their crops while 
awaiting his return. 

When an emergency arises, Evelyn Mayer, who 
serves him as nurse and secretary, runs to the an- 
cient hand-crank wall telephone in the back room to 
call farmhouses until the doctor can be detoured 
back to his office. 

With no shingle out in front, the building which 
houses Doctor Martin's office is indistinguishable 
from the other stores and businesses along Elgin’s 
main street. The office contains a roll-top desk, but 


Indian families in nearby hills are among Martin’s patients. Here he calls on Comanche squaw Sally Sovo. 
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“I've been treating my 
patients for 40 years. 


This makes it easier to 


tell what's wrong.” 


he seldom has time to sit at it. He sometimes has 
office hours from six in the morning till midnight, 
keeps two full-time girls busy helping him. In one 
of the two patients’ rooms is a table of his own de- 
sign. By adjusting a few braces and clamping on a 
wooden frame, Doc Martin converts it from a bed 
for adults to one for children. “It’s not fancy,” ad- 
mits the doctor. “Out here in the bush we don’t need 
much calf-slobber on things.” 

Most of Doctor Martin’s cases are similar to those 
encountered by any city doctor, but there are some 
outstanding exceptions. Wayne Rowe, a rancher who 
lives up the valley, recalls one time when Doc 
Martin’s practice overlapped into another area. “It 
was back in the 30’s,” says Rowe. “We had a herd 
of some 200 cattle with the rabies. Didn’t have vets 
in those days so we went to the Doc. ‘What’ll we 
do?’ I asked. He ordered us some vaccine—had it 


In between many house calls, Doc Martin keeps of- 
fice hours—sometimes from six a.m. till midnight. 


shipped from Philadelphia air express. We lost just 
two of those cattle.” 

Dr. Chesley Martin didn’t learn about animals by 
studying books in medical school. He was born on 
a South Carolina plantation in 1889, the fourth of 
eight children. His parents’ farm had been in the 
path of Sherman’s march to the sea and the Martin 
family had just begun to recover. During the sum- 
mers young Chesley picked cotton and harvested 
wheat, then spent the winters shoeing animals. A 
cousin who was a doctor taught him to care for sick 
stock and thus gave him his introduction to medicine. 

He attended high school in Hiwassee, Georgia, 
then enrolled at Wake Forest University, where he 
immediately became known as “Cotton” because of 
his curly blond hair. Cotton Martin spent two years 
at Wake Forest then moved to New Orleans to enroll 
in Tulane University’s medical school. In the mean- 
time, an older brother had opened a pharmacy in 
Fletcher, Oklahoma. Cotton spent two summers 
working with his brother learning the drug trade, 
then transferred to Oklahoma University, graduating 
in 1915. 

In Fletcher, Cotton Martin met another trans- 
planted Carolinian, Charlie Joyce, the town doctor. 
Doc Joyce’s wife came from Danbury, North Caro- 
lina, a town she said had one doctor but could use 
two. Dr. Chesley M. Martin packed his diploma in 
the one suitcase he owned and climbed on the next 
east-bound train. 

Three days later he arrived in Danbury. Nat Pe- 
tree, Doc Joyce’s father-in-law, appeared at the 
station to greet him. Nat boarded the young doctor 


In the $40,000 gymnasium he designed and built in 
1949, Martin 
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at his house, loaned him enough money to buy a 
horse, and (what later turned out to be most im- 
portant) introduced him to his daughter, Sarah. 

Danbury is on the fringe of the Carolina mountain® 
country, and the new doctor was often called to ride 
into the hills. One drizzly winter day he had to 
deliver a baby for a moonshiner. On his way up 
into the hills, the doctor met the expectant father 
on his way down leading a wagon laden with jugs. 
“Hi, Doc,” said the moonshiner and kept going. It 
was to be his 11th child and he didn’t seem partic- 
ularly interested in sticking around. 

When the doctor arrived at the cabin, the mother 
was already in bed. Doctor Martin, who neither 
drinks nor smokes, later described the home: “Pipes 
ran in one window carrying water from a nearby 
stream, the fireplace contained a still, and more 
pipes carried waste products out another window to 
a ditch. Just breathing the air was enough to make 
a man intoxicated.” 

A dog and a pig were snoozing peacefully under 
the bed while he attended his patient. During the 
delivery the dog awoke and bit the pig’s ear. All 
of a sudden, dog, pig, saddlebags, pills, and empty 
jugs were flying around the room. And at that 
moment a baby cried. 

Whether this traumatic experience influenced Doc 
Martin, he won’t say, but six months later he re- 
turned to Oklahoma. However, he did acquire one 
souvenir of his stay in Danbury: Nat Petree’s 
daughter. She followed him two years later and 
they were married in 1918. Doctor Martin has re- 
turned to Carolina only one (Continued on page 82) 


As chairman of Elgin’s school board, the doctor dis- 
cusses problems with Superintendent Arthur Farrar. 
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Anything but plush, his office is furnished with a 


roli-top desk and this ancient hand-crank telephone. 


Mrs. Martin reads some of the letters congratulating 
her husband on being chosen Doctor of the Year. 
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HOENIX GAZETTE 


Phoenix mothers picket school in protest over some of their youngsters being forced to repeat first grade. 


Who's to Blame 
For Fuirst-Grade Failures? 


by WILLARD ABRAHAM, Ph.D.* 


Is an extra year of education a privilege, as some claim, or will it simply breed defeatism 


and future unhappiness? Some children do profit from being held back, but when one of 


every 10 first-graders flunks, the situation is out of hand. Several exciting new approaches 
are being tried to help beginners avoid outright failure in their introduction to a new world. 
*Chairman, Department of Special Education, Arizona State University. 
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ReEcentiy a group of irate parents picketed an 
Arizona school administrator and school board. Their 
gripe was that their children’s intelligence had been 
insulted. Near the start of the school year it appar- 
ently had been decided that some of their first-graders 
were to spend two years at that level on the basis of 
scores the children received on reading-readiness 
tests. 

“Students Are Made Not Born—Make ’Em!”’ angri- 
ly demanded one picket sign. “A Child’s First Test 
Should Not Convict Him!” complained another. 

The Chicago Public schools are also dissatisfied 
with the fact that more than 4500 first-graders were 
held back last June—so next summer a $50,000 ex- 
periment will attempt to help “failing” first-grade 
youngsters catch up. 

The differences of opinion on this failure-promotion 
issue are wide, with neither parents nor educators in 
any clear-cut camp. Here are samples of the attitudes 
that come from both sides of the fence: 

“If you keep them back, they’ll never catch up.” 

“If you don’t, they’ll slide along and learn nothing.” 

“Imagine what failure will do to him; he’s already 
discouraged.” 

“We have to maintain standards. Flunk them!” 

“Send them all on. Success works better than 
failure.” 

“An extra year of education is a privilege.” 

Both teachers and parents, however, are personally 
involved, and their opinions are likely to be tinged 
with emotion and are not the best foundation for 
rational discussion. So let’s get at the facts behind 
this crucial decision of whether a little boy or girl 


in your home, neighborhood, or school should pass 
or be held back at the first step in formal schooling. 

First, let’s set up some ground rules. We are not 
talking about mentally retarded children or the seri- 
ously emotionally disturbed. We are not talking 
about deaf or biind children whose needs may often 
be of a distinctive nature. 

We are discussing the so-called average children 
who are off to a slow start in acquiring skills related 
to numbers, science concepts, social living—and 
especially reading. The causes for their slowness 
may be numerous, intricate, and frequently beyond 
their control. 

In the case of a youngster you know who is having, 
or has had, trouble in first grade, you may find at 
least a trace of one or more of these problems: 

The child may be slow to develop emotionally or 
physically, or his intelligence may be just below 
“normal.” He may have a poor home environment 
(family squabbles; short on food, sleep, or affection). 
His childhood experiences—what he’s seen and heard 
—may be very limited. He may have a record of 
irregular school attendance due to family mobility, 
sickness, or truancy. Other factors are previous fail- 
ures and differences in family background. 

Those are the major family causes for lagging be- 
hind. But you may be reluctant to blame your own 
personal situation, and want to look elsewhere, per- 
haps to the most maligned scapegoat of all in recent 
years—the schools. Not that their hands are lily- 
white; few of them would insist they are not involved 
in the sluggish educational send-off. They may ad- 
mit some of these as (Continued on page 72) 





THE IDEA that an extra year of education is a 
privilege makes sense if certain considerations are 
included. Though repetition for its own sake isn’t 
the answer for a youngster who seems to be lagging 
behind the others, a reasonable and selective ap- 
proach often works well. If the answer to most of 
the following questions is “yes,” perhaps an addi- 
tional year in the same grade is exactly what he 
does need. 

1. Is the child who is held back studied as an 
individual? 

2. Is he physically and mentally in the broad 
range of the so-called normal? 

8. Is he too young chronologically or emotionally 
for the program in which he is enrolled? Will a 
reasonable length of time fail to take care of his 
immaturity? 

4. Are efforts made early in the year and con- 
tinued during the entire year to accumulate in- 
formation about him from all available sources? 

5. Are the facts weighed by competcnt, profes- 
sional personnel who agree that he will profit from 
another year in first grade? 

6. Are the parents impersonally involved in the 


THE “PRIVILEGE” OF ANOTHER YEAR 


school procedures on repeating grades before their 
own child is a subject for discussion, and personally 
as soon as he is? 

7. Is the contact with parents made in person 
at home or at school, rather than through a form 
letter? 

8. Have efforts been made to adapt the cur- 
riculum to varying needs of children—and to this 
one’s specific needs? 

9. Has an effort been made td keep classes on 
the primary level to the smallest size possible to 
encourage individualized teaching? 

10. Do the parents agree that retention is a good 
thing? 

If you are nodding your head affirmatively with 
strong conviction on the first nine questions, but 
without a “yes” answer on the 10th, the plan to 
retain may be a fizzle. Parental agreement is one 
of the most important ingredients. 

A good school district may consider retention in 
first grade as a sound answer to a child’s school 
problem. If the 10 points above are followed care- 
fully, a slower send-off may develop, but a longer 
and more satisfying educational career could evolve. 
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The Challenge of Medicine 
in the Space Age 


by HUBERTUS STRUGHOLD, M.D., Ph.D. 


Professor of Space Medicine and Advisor for Re- 
search, U.S. Air Force Aerospace Medical Center 


From this balloon, Capt. Joseph Kittinger made 76,- 
400-foot parachute jump to aid high altitude research. 


NeEvER BEFORE HAS MEDICINE faced a 
greater challenge than today, in the age of space 
exploration. The trend of thinking brought about by 
the space age will have some influence upon medi- 
cine and biology in general. It will expand the range 
of our knowledge in both of these fields and it will 
influence the development of medical methods and 
instruments. 

To begin with, physiological studies of increased 
G (for gravity) on centrifuges and rocket-powered 
sleds have provided knowledge about how we can 
best handle G-loads in rocket-powered flight. These 
studies also are of great value for the analysis of 
mechanical injuries and protection in traffic acci- 
dents here on earth. But zero-G, or weightlessness, 
has really opened new horizons in physiology and 
psychology, as well as in public conversations. 

Weightlessness has prompted us to study in more 
detail the nervous system’s receptor organs for 
stimuli both outside and inside the body, such as 
portions of the inner ear and the touch receptors in 
the skin. In a certain respect, we may think of these 
nerve endings as “gravireceptors” and the related 
reflexes as “gravireflexes.”’ 

By eliminating gravity, as in space flight, and 
comparing this situation with that of submersion in 
water, we can better understand the functions of the 
nerve receptors and reflexes involved in the position 
and movement of our body and limbs under condi- 
tions of normal gravity on solid ground. We also 
get a better insight into abnormal functions. 

For example, what would happen to a baby born 
in the condition of weightlessness, as aboard a space 
ship? This highly hypothetical zero-G baby, brought 
into the earth’s gravity after several years of float- 
ing, would probably learn first to swim and later to 
walk. Thus it would follow the development pattern 
in paleontology. A similar course in the development 
of movement is observed in polio-afflicted babies. 

The study of weightlessness contributes to our 
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Dr. Hubertus Strughold, left, stands with Col. Paul Campbell before the world’s first space cabin simulator. 


knowledge of blood flow when we examine the cir- 
culatory system in a situation where the blood has no 
weight. Weightlessness also provides some new in- 
formation about the action of the bladder. Micturi- 
tion is possible for the weightless astronaut but he 
does not have the familiar urge sensation. 

In space there is no day and night. We must, 
therefore, find a pattern for work, recreation, and 
sleep for the astronaut. The study of the day-night 
cycle has been, so far, in the domain of biological 
cycle researchers. But now space medicine has in- 
cluded the search for the best pattern in simulated 
space cabin experiments. This problem is even 
important in today’s commercial airplane flights. 
We know that after a transoceanic flight, in which 
the passenger crosses five or six time zones, it takes 
about four to six days to become completely adapted 
to a new time zone. 

The study of the biological effects of cosmic rays 
upon body tissue, in ultra-high altitude balloons, 
has already increased our knowledge about the mi- 
croscopic picture of the impact of ionizing radiations. 
Now, the discovery of the Van Allen radiation belts 
surrounding the earth forces us to start an extensive 
research program. The results of these studies of 
the biological effects of radiation, shielding, and 
permissible dose will be important to earth-bound 
people as well as astronauts. 

The Van Allen radiation belt may also become of 
interest in a. completely different respect. For some 
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25 years there has been a theory that the original 
atmosphere of the earth contained hydrogen, am- 
monia, methane, and water vapor. Some two billion 
years ago, according to the theory, organic com- 
pounds were produced by lightning, or by solar 
radiation. The organic compounds turned the oceans 
into a kind of organic nutritional soup. It is be- 
lieved that from such material, life on earth began. 

Now scientists are theorizing that the atomic 


Tiny electronic instruments painlessly attached to an- 
imals transmit pulse and other medical information. 





Maj. Gen. Otis Benson, Jr. is director of space medi- 
cine research at Brooks Air Force Base, in Texas. 


particles, trapped in the magnetic field over the 
equatorial regions and channelled into the polar re- 
gions, may have played an important role in this 
respect. The Auroral regions and the horns of the 
outer radiation belt, which dip into the atmosphere 
in the subarctic latitudes, may have been especially 
good regions for the production of pre-biotic ma- 
terial. This theory also is of interest when we con- 
sider the possibility and origin of life on other 
planets. 

Concerning other celestial bodies, we must re- 
member that helium was discovered first on the sun 
and 25 years later on earth. In the same way, by 
looking upon planets, for instance the green areas 


Is there life on Mars? Some microorganisms not only 
survive but multiply in simulated Martian atmosphere. 


on Mars, from observatories beyond our atmosphere 
we might discover things that have been overlooked 
in botany and biology on earth. We have already 
shown experimentally that certain microorganisms 
not only can survive but even multiply in laboratory 
containers simulating conditions on Mars. In addi- 
tion to the general biological interest, the experi- 
ments have some philosophical significance. The 
“struggle for. existence of life,” as conceived by 
Charles Darwin, is shifted to an interplanetary or 
cosmic level. 

The experiments with soil bacteria under simulated 
Martian conditions are of further interest with re- 
spect to the much discussed problem of contamina- 
tion of other celestial bodies. 


Commenting on the environments on other celestial 
bodies, it is wishful thinking to expect something 
like “colonizing the moon.” For here, space with 
all its lethal qualities reaches the surface of the 
ground. But temporary scientific expeditions to the 
moon, with even a permanent base, are not beyond 
realistic space medical thinking. 

On Mars, many millions of miles farther away, 
the situation is considerably better. But this celestial 
body should not be thought of as a “second earth’’— 
the environment is too severe. The temperatures 
may average 70 degrees (Fahrenheit) colder than 
on earth. And the barometric pressure at ground 
level on Mars corresponds to the pressure in our own 
atmosphere at 52,000 feet. 

Pilots flying at altitudes of 52,000 feet must wear 
pressure suits. The same would be required for an 
astronaut on Mars when he leaves the sealed com- 
partment of his space ship. Oxygen equipment with 
pressure breathing may be sufficient for short periods 


One of first women to study problems of space flight 
was Wilma Sansom at University of Manitoba, Canada. 
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of time, if the ship has its landing place in the 
lowlands. This would be very desirable because, 
with regard to the breathing equipment, every 
millimeter of air pressure in this critical barometric 
range counts. Such a depressed area might be the 
Trivium Charontis, a dark greenish patch which is 
reported to be several thousand feet below the level 
of the neighboring desert plateau called Elysium. 

In the event of a leak in the seaied compartment of 
the space ship or in the pressure suit, an astronaut 
on Mars would experience the same rapid decompres- 
sion effects as flyers suddenly unprotected in our own 
atmosphere at 52,000 feet. However, he would not be 
endangered by “ebullism,” a term now used for the 
so-called boiling of body fluids. This effect would 
appear on Mars at an altitude corresponding to about 
62,000 feet in our own atmosphere. On the airless 
moon, of course, ebullism would be immediately 
encountered on its surface. 

Conditions on the surface of Venus are still wrap- 
ped in mystery by a dense cloud cover. And on the 
road to this planet a space traveler might run into 
the outskirts of the sun’s corona, or halo, radiation 
belts, and very high surface temperatures. The high 
surface temperature is due to the planet’s carbon- 
dioxide-rich atmosphere which produces a “green- 
house” effect. If probe rockets to Venus prove this 
to be true, then Venus might be out of the race as a 
target for astronauts. 

The outer planets—Jupiter, Uranus, Neptune, and 
Pluto—besides having extremely cold temperatures, 
are not very inviting because their atmospheres con- 
tain mostly frozen water, ammonia, methane, and 
hydrogen. The gas composition is about the same 
as that of the earth some two and a half billion 
years ago. An astronaut visiting these planets would 
virtually descend io the age of the earth before the 
dawn of life. 

Interplanetary space itself is an extremely hard 
vacuum. It contains about 16 atoms of matter, 
mostly hydrogen, per cubic inch and about one dust 
particle per 10 cubic yards. It also contains some 
meteoric material, electromagnetic rays, and, from 
the sun and galaxies, particle rays made up of frag- 
ments of atoms. 


But space is by no means uniform. Rather it shows 
considerable variations. For example, meteoroids are 
usually found concentrated in streams which have 
been the orbits of disintegrated comets—of which 
most of the meteorites are remnants. Particle rays 
which crisscross space are also found concentrated 
in magnetic fields, such as the Van Allen Belt. And 
solar radiation shows tremendous differences accord- 
ing to the distance from the sun. Compared to the 
top of our own atmosphere, heat radiation doubles 
at the distance of Venus and increases six times at 
the distance of Mercury. It is half as great at the 
orbit of Mars and decreases to one sixteen-hundredth 
of the earth value in the remote region of Pluto. 
Similarly, the amount of sunlight at the orbit of 
Mercury is 10,000 times as great as at Pluto. The 
light intensity at the top of earth’s atmosphere is 
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MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 


Liquids can’t be stored on long space trips so re- 
searchers seek methods to make them usable again. 


about one-seventh that of Mercury. There are also 
occasional variations in the space environment as 
when the sun ejects huge jet streams of solar plasma 
and increases the radiation intensity. 

All this means that we need for space travelers 
some kind of space map for choosing the safest 
routes and times. It means also that we must pro- 
vide the astronaut with a space cabin that will 
protect him from the lethal factors of the vacuum, 
radiation, and meteorites. A collision with a meteo- 
roid might puncture the cabin, causing ebullism, 
unconsciousness from loss of oxygen, and gas bubbles 
in the blood stream. The estimated chance of a space 
cabin being punctured by a meteroid ranges from one 
hit in two months to one in two years. The space 
cabin might be protected by self-sealing devices and 
a second shell surrounding the cabin to absorb the 
energy of the meteorite. The protection would be 
ideal if such a meteor bumper would reduce the 
hazard to the level found under the shielding mantle 
of the earth’s atmosphere, where about every 300 
years a person is hit by a meteorite. 

Some shielding also is needed to protect the astro- 
naut from the probably more acute hazard in space: 
radiation. The particle rays of solar and extrasolar 
origin consist of atomic nuclei, from hydrogen up to 
iron, stripped of their electrons and moving with 
extremely high amounts of energy. The primary 
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Experiments indicate green algae can produce enough 
oxygen, by photosynthesis, to sustain man in space. 


cosmic rays rip through tissue along a microscopic 
track, destroying thousands of cells. When such hits 
involve the pigment cells of hair follicles they pro- 
duce streaks of gray hair on black rats. But our 
knowledge of these rays is far from being sufficient 
and we need more data from biologic experiments in 
satellites and deep space probes. 

We do not know much about x-rays and gamma 
rays in space; ultraviolet rays are no problem be- 
cause practically all the material of the cabin hull 
and pressure suit absorbs these rays sufficiently. 

As for visible radiation, or light, we need mention 
only the hazards for the eye from looking into the 
sun. The sun shines out of a dark sky with much 
greater intensity outside the atmosphere and the 
effect on the eye may be more severe than from ob- 
serving an eclipse on earth with improperly smoked 
glass. The damage to the retina is the same as ob- 
served on rabbits exposed to atomic flashes. Eye 
protection from the light of that perpetual nuclear 
fireball called sun is necessary, perhaps by means of 
automatic light-absorbing glasses. 

We must provide for the astronaut, in addition to 
a protective cabin, one that will provide the vital 
necessities of life. 

The standard man, who weighs around 154 
pounds, lives on a well-balanced diet, and does light 
to moderate work eight hours a day, has a metabolic 
rate equal to the heat production of a 100-watt 
light bulb. He uses about 600 quarts of oxygen 
per day and produces about 500 quarts of carbon 
dioxide. In a sealed compartment of 75 cubic feet 
the oxygen content of the air would drop in four 
hours to the threshold of hypoxia, where the astro- 
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naut would begin to black out. During the same 
time, the carbon dioxide would accumulate far 
beyond the toxic threshold. 

One method of regenerating the air is to provide 
fresh oxygen from storage tanks and get rid of the 
carbon dioxide with chemical absorbants. This system 
would be feasible for short-term space operations of 
up to perhaps two months. Behind that duration, the 
astronauts would run into problems of extra weight 
and storage space. For such a period an oxygen re- 
serve of 100 pounds per man would be needed and 
more than this amount for chemicals to absorb car- 
bon dioxide and water vapor. 

The solution of this dilemma is recycling, as we 
find in nature. Plants consume carbon dioxide and 
produce oxygen in the process of photosynthesis. 
Algae in a nutrient solution are used as a photosyn- 
thetic gas exchanger in laboratory experiments. With 
one and a half pounds of algae we can meet the 
breathing requirements of one man. 

Recycling will be the method of air generation for 
extended space operations over two months or so. 
But it will take some time of intensive research un- 
til a well-functioning closed system will be ready 
for use on a flight to Mars or on a temporary base on 
the moon. For a trip to or around the moon, which 
requires less than a week, biologic recycling is not 
required. 

The groundwork for all of the methods to provide 
an astronaut with the vital necessities of life must 
be done in the laboratory. An experimental chamber 
called a space cabin simulator is used to test regener- 
ating devices and to study the behavior of occupants 
in a sealed-off compartment under conditions of con- 
finement, isolation, and lack of normal sensory stim- 
uli. Experiments of a week’s duration are now a 
matter of routine and are useful tools in the selection 
and training of prospective astronauts. 


With regard to temperature control of a space 
cabin, it makes a great difference whether a space 
vehicle stays in the earth-moon region or whether an 
excursion is intended into the torrid sun near border 
regions beyond Venus, or into the sparsely irradiated 


space beyond Mars. The temperatures measured 
within the shell of the Explorer satellites were well 
within the physiologically tolerable range, around 77 
degrees Fahrenheit. But a space ship penetrating 
the region near Mercury would run into a kind of 
solar heat barrier. And an expedition into the re- 
mote regions of the outer, so-to-speak, perma-frost 
planets would require extraordinary cabin tempera- 
ture control measures. 

Solar light has been suggested as a means of 
operating a photosynthetic recycling unit in the space 
cabin. But since sunlight becomes much less intense 
(according to the inverse square law) as we travel 
away from the sun, we may pass the light minimum 
for photosynthesis somewhere beyond Jupiter. The 
use of light from the sun in this respect is out of 
the question, and a nuclear powerplant has to replace 
the sun in the production of light. 

The most spectacular (Continued on page 83) 
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To test coordination during rocket flight, simian 
astronaut is trained to pull lever as light flashes. 


oe is 


Space monkey rides inside aluminum framework 
which contains devices to record body responses. 


What We Learn from Monkeys 


O NE DAY last December, scientists took a seven- 
pound rhesus monkey to Wallops Island, Virginia, 
placed the animal in a specially tailored suit of 
webbing, and fastened the suit to a form-fitting 
couch lined with plastic foam. After giving the 
monkey an apple to munch, the scientists put the 
reclining animal in a sealed capsuie which was then 
fired 55 miles into space on a Little Joe rocket. 

It was a quick trip. Less than 15 minutes after 
leaving the ground, the Project Mercury capsule was 
floating in the Atlantic Ocean. The monkey, named 
Sam (for School of Aviation Medicine), suffered no 
apparent ill effects. Sam was examined and flown 
back to the University of Texas, where he had 
trained for about a year to be a simian astronaut. 
He will spend the rest of his life, which is expected 
to be as long as that of monkeys that never travel 
beyond the treetops, under observation. 

But what do we humans learn from shooting 
monkeys and other animals into space? One obvious 
benefit is that, through data recorded with electronic 
instruments, scientists can learn more about “stress 
situations” of space flight which can not be simulated 
in laboratory “space cabins’ on earth. For example, 
through electrodes placed next to the skin of the face, 
doctors can record movements of eye muscles—by 
tiny electrical changes transmitted through the skin. 
The pattern of the electrical changes enables the 
researchers to tell whether a rocket trip into space 
makes a monkey lose his orientation and become 
dizzy. If a space trip makes a monkey feel dizzy, 
a human astronaut quite likely would have the same 
reaction. 

The capsule that carried Sam into space was 
equipped with a small lever. Sam was trained in 
advance to pull the lever when a small light flashed 
inside the capsule. The number and frequency of 
Sam’s responses were recorded as a measure of the 
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animal’s ability to perform simple tasks during flight. 
Several other miniaturized electronic devices for 
measuring physiological reactions, as well as en- 
vironment of the capsule, were fitted around the 
monkey. A _ miniature electrocardiogram-vector- 
cardiogram recorded the monkey's heart activity 
during the flight. Another instrument, called a 
heliopotentiometer, recorded the animal’s respiratory 
movements. 

Medical scientists will not recommend that man 
be sent into space until they are certain that such 
trips are safe for humans. 

A bonus benefit, meanwhile, is that through re- 
search with miniaturized electronic equipment scien- 
tists are learning how to produce better instruments 
for measuring the activity of heart, lungs, and 
muscles. END 


Instrument-loaded framework, with monkey’s couch 
in center, fits into capsule for rocket trip into space. 





Like to catch so many fish you actually get 


tired of pulling them in? Then visit the 


World’s Greatest Fish Trap 


by JOE AUSTELL SMALL 


WHEN there are fishermen in the family, the age- 
old question arises: How can we get good fishing 
and at the same time satisfy those in the family who 
do not care to fish? 

If you’re looking for a perfect family vacation 
spot that combines top fishing, a touch of adventure, 
and a different atmosphere, here’s a suggestion that 
won't break your budget: Baja California, Mexico. 
Here you'll find the world’s greatest fish trap, the 
Gulf of California. 

How can you fish in a trap? Actually, it isn’t so 
much of a trap for the fish as it is a mistake. Great 
schools migrate northward with the current along 
the continental shelf. The tip end of the Baja Cali- 
fornia peninsula is more than 100 miles from the 
west coast of Mexico, so the fish don’t realize for 
some time that they’ve entered a gulf or “blind 
canyon.” If they go all the way up, they must turn 
around and swim back some 600 miles to get out. 
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The supply of soluble salts, the various currents, 
and the temperature of the water are prime factors 
in the robust health of the algae in the Gulf of Cal- 
ifornia. These tiny, one-celled plants feed minute 
marine life which is eaten by smaller fish that in 
turn supply food for larger fish. These same condi- 
tions are what make the Newfoundland Banks, the 
Humboldt current off Peru, the North Sea, and the 
Baltic Sea such fabulous fishing grounds. 

In all the world there is no place where these fac- 
tors are more ideal than in the Gulf of California. 
This fabulous gulf, therefore, is more of a “holding 
pen” than a trap, but its lure is so strong that fish 
are reluctant to leave. 

These conditions give the place its name, and 
even if the “trap” is partially exaggerated, the 
wonderful fishing is not. It is said that the Gulf of 
California could supply the whole world with fish 
and there would still be plenty left for the tourists. 
Icthyologists have counted more than 1800 species 
in its waters. With approximately 1200 miles of 
shoreline for elbow room within the gulf alone, Baja 
California is likely to remain a fabulous fishing spot 
for some time to come. 

Going through customs is simple—if you are with- 
out firearms. No advance preparation is necessary. 
You buy a $3 tourist card (good for six months), 
your luggage is inspected, and you’re ready to cross 
the border. You do need a smallpox vaccination 
certificate, however, for admittance back into the 
United States. Get this shot from your family physi- 
cian before you leave home. 

As you arrive at the Gulf of California, the prickly 
cactus, spindly ocotillo, scraggly brush, and the 
brown of sun-baked flats give way to a shimmering 
sea of green. Oddly, it was called the Mar Bermejo 
(Vermilion Sea) by the Spanish conquistadores be- 
cause of its fantastically beautiful red sunsets. De- 
lighted anglers are now begging to call it the 
“Fishing Sea.” 

First glimpse of La Paz is a surprise. With a two- 
inch annual rainfall, the peninsula as a whole is 
extremely arid. Therefore, most people are totally 
unprepared for their first glimpse of the beautiful, 
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If you don’t care to fish you may spend your time 
leafing on Baja California’s sun-drenched beaches. 
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The author, left, fighting his first big marlin. 
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After you cast your bait it usually is just a short time before a sailfish or other game fish bites. 
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Note the different sizes and kinds of fish caught by 
Small family when they fished in La Paz one day. 


clean, modern town nestling on palm-lined La Paz 
Bay. 

With no provisions other than a couple of suit- 
cases, an entire family can find everything they need 
for a perfect vacation right there in La Paz—clean, 
efficient hotels; taxis waiting outside; boats of all 
types to take you fishing, and friendly people to 
make you feel at home. 

An easy-going feeling seeps into you almost im- 
mediately and brings on complete relaxation. You 
look around and wonder if this isn’t going to be 
terribly expensive. It isn’t. At the Hotel Los Arcos, 
for instance, you pay $7 to $8 per day per person— 
including meals! The food is excellent and the languid 
atmosphere wonderful. 

There are two general types of fishing in the La 
Paz area—bay fishing and “outside” fishing in the 
Gulf. La Paz Bay is good most of the year. You can 
rent a boat with a 10-horsepower motor and guide 
for $2.50 an hour. When you find the fish, few spots 
in all the world can compare with it. 

You may even break a world’s record. One ama- 
teur, using bass-fishing tackle, caught a 29-pound 
snook. This fish would have been a world’s record 
at that time if he’d used a single hook rather than a 
treble. 

In this bay alone you will find corbina, rooster- 
fish, dolphin, pargo, sierra mackerel, big needlefish, 
bonefish, snook, a variety of groupers (some of them 
blood-red), yellowtail, and dozens of others. When 
they are hitting viciously, you can catch and release 
10 to 20 species in a comparatively short time. 

In 15 minutes, one tourist caught three fish by 
trolling down the beach about 400 yards from the 
Hotel Los Arcos. They were a five-pound sierra 
mackerel, a three-and-a-half-pound pargo, and a 
seven-pound roosterfish—all in just about the time 
it took to fight them in. 

Remember to take along your spinning or bait- 
casting tackle and lures. The big boats carry tackle 


for fishing in the Gulf, but you just can’t find equip- 
ment for bay fishing. A 15- or 20-pound test line 
should be your smallest. When you get a strike, it 
may be a two-pound pargo or a 40-pound jack cre- 
vaille—stubbornest fighter of the sea. Many anglers 
have their best luck on mirror-type plugs, gold 
spoons, and white jigs. 

Don’t expect to drop your lure in the water and 
catch a fish immediately. There is no such thing as 
finding the fish in an unresponsive mood, but there 
is such a thing as not finding the fish. Insist that 
your guide keep moving about—fish shallow, fish 
deep, fish at the head of the bay, fish the reefs; then 
head for the cliffs. Somewhere, and at some depth, 
you will find them. And when you’ve found the fish 
in La Paz Bay, you have really found the fish. Even 
a five-year-old can catch them in these fabulous 
waters. 

You may hook a roosterfish—a catch that’s worth 
the whole trip. A strike will nearly tear the rod out 
of your hand, for the roosterfish is the finest game 
fish of its type on this whole continent. It is the 
experience of a fishing lifetime to land one of these 
savage battlers. Imagine the battle that the world’s 
record 78-pounder (caught in this same bay) must 
have put up! 

You can charter a trim, 30-foot cruiser for $45 to 
$65 per day—fully equipped for a party of four. The 
skipper and his helpers take care of you from start 
to finish on these bigger boats. All you bring is food 
and drink. They use mullet or flying fish for bait 
and troll for the big prize—a sailfish or a striped 
marlin. 

Your line is clamped by a clothespin on a tall 
outrigger. This serves a very important purpose in 
fishing for marlin or sailfish. A billfish will not 
swallow anything until he kills it. He follows the 
trolled bait for a few yards, moves in quickly and 


Fighting a dolphin can be a lot of fun for a boy. . . 
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gives it a mighty wallop with his bill. This snaps 
the line from its clamp and the bait lies idle. The 
billfish thinks he has killed his prey, moves in and 
takes the bait between his jaws. He makes a long 
run. When he stops to swallow the bait, you strike— 
and the thrill of your fishing lifetime is on. 

Sails are there the year around, but they are more 
plentiful from May to December. March 15 to the 
middle of October is the best time for marlin. They 
really go wild in the early spring. Many days one 
boat will come in with as many as 11 sails and marlin 
—a strike every few minutes with’a good percentage 
being lost on the strike. It’s a real holiday during 
that time. 

Waters outside the bay are spotted with those 
exciting little oval “palmettos’’ that mean sailfish 
and the longer, slimmer “mainmasts” of the marlin. 
At times these top game fish come into the bay in 
great numbers and so close they may be caught 
within sight of your hotel. 

This area isn’t called the world’s greatest fishing 
grounds for nothing. Whether you’re a dyed-in-the- 
wool fisherman or merely like to fish now and then, 
a partial list of fish that may be caught in the Gulf 
of California should start your temperature rising. 
In addition to the species already mentioned, there 
are tuna, cabrilla, barracuda, bonito, bolina, rock- 
fish, a great variety of croakers, sculpin, kelp fish, 
perch, sheeps-head, flounder, fan-tail sole, skipjack, 
tenpounders, and on and on. 

In between strikes, there is little to do but watch 
the sea and arid Espiritu Santo Island. It is de- 
pressingly barren, a -good representative of the 
coastal region of the whole southern part of Baja 
California. Great rock cliffs rise up from the water 
like sleeping giants. It is an island composed of 
lava in fantastic and contorted shapes. Grim, gray, 
depressing—it would seem impossible for any living 
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. especially if you land the beauty after an hour’s work and have your picture taken to show the gang. 


thing to exist there. However, the Seri Indians of 
Tiburon Island, farther north, have lived for hun- 
dreds of years on just such an inhospitable homeland. 

Don’t leave La Paz without taking at least one trip 
inland. You can get a taxi with an English-speaking 
driver for about $15 a day. A good one-day tour is a 
trip to Las Cruces, Rancho Buena Vista, Todos 
Santos, the ghost town of El Triunfo, and several 
good skindiving, shell-hunting, and floundering spots. 

The lower peninsula is a hot, arid land covered 
with many species of cacti, palo verde, ironwood, 
arrowwood, scrub brush, burning rock, and parched 
ground. All growth is scraggly. The roads are 
twisted, tortuous ruts following the line of least re- 
sistance—mostly dry washes. In this wild thornland 
there is such game as deer, wild goat, bobcat, quail, 
wild pigeon, and big-horn sheep. 

Baja California is a land of contrasts. Since the 
people found that their dry land is underlaid with a 
seemingly plentiful layer of water, they have made 
green valleys of favored spots. Before their governor 
dug the first well to show the people they could get 
water from the barren ground, land sold for $1 per 
acre. 

Now, with life-giving fluid flowing from compara- 
tively shallow wells in irrigation quantities, land that 
can be cultivated sells for $80 per acre—uncleared. 
Farms produce chili peppers, peas, beans, and a great 
variety of vegetables as well as grapes, dates, and 
figs. In the Los Planes area, cotton is king. 

At Muertos (“Dead Man’s”) Bay commercial shark 
fishing presents a striking contrast with the struggle 
to exist in the lonely interior. The shark fishermen 
set a sort of “trot line’ and bait it with the least de- 
sirable elements from their previous catch. The 
cannibalistic shark ties into a brother lodge member 
—and winds up in bundles of steaks ready for ship- 
ment into the interior. (Continued on page 66) 














TROPICAL BANANA SAUTE 





Skill Cookery 


by Josephene Simpson, 
The Wesson People 


A lot has happened in the kitchen since the days of the ponderous frying pan 
and the temperamental coal stove. Today’s frying pan—streamlined and called 
a skillet—stands for cool and quick results in the menu department. Here 
are a few enticing recipes guaranteed to impress your family and friends. 


CANTONESE STYLE CHOP SUEY 


pound lean pork, cut 1 
in thin strips IW, 
tablespoons salad oil | 


tablespoon cornstarch 
cups water 
bouillon cube 


16-ounce can bean 


cup sliced onions | 
cup celery, cut in 
thin strips ! 
cup green pepper, nuts, drained, sliced 
cut in thin strips \/, teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons soy sauce 


sprouts, drained 
5-ounce can water chest- 


Cook pork in hot salad oil until brown, stirring occasion- 
ally. Add onions, celery, and green pepper; cook 3 min- 
utes. Combine cornstarch with a little water, then stir 
in remaining water and bouillon cube. Add to vege- 
table mixture; cook until just thick. Add bean sprouts, 
water chestnuts, salt, and soy sauce. Heat. Vegetables 
should be crisp, not overdone, Serve with hot rice. 


Makes 4 servings. 


TROPICAL BANANA SAUTE 


Heat enough salad oil to cover bottom of heavy skillet. 
Cut firm bananas in half, lengthwise. Slowly brown on 
one side. Turn to brown the other side, then sprinkle 
with brown sugar and a bit of lemon juice. Garnish 
with cherries. Serve with ham steak or as a dessert with 
or without ice cream. 


SKILLET KABOBS 


3 tomatoes, cut in 
wedges 

2 green peppers, cut in 
l-inch squares 
Salad oil 


I'/. pounds lean, tender 
beef or lamb 

'/. cup marinade 

24 small parboiled 
potatoes 
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For easy eating, cut beef into |-inch cubes. Chill in 
marinade for several hours; drain. Skewer meat alter- 
nately with vegetables. Pan fry in salad oil in covered 
skillet 10 minutes over low heat. Remove cover; increase 
heat slightly. Cook 5 to 10 minutes longer, turning until 
browned. Makes 6 servings. 


MARINADE 


Combine |!/> teaspoon each salt and Worcestershire 
sauce; '/g teaspoon pepper; '/, teaspoon each sugar, 
paprika, and oregano; | bay leaf, crushed; 2 table- 
spoons vinegar, and |/3 cup salad oil. Beat or shake 
well in covered jar. Shake well before using. 
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FOOD FOR FITNESS: 


How to Map Out a Meal 


by Mary Jane Kibler. Council on Foods and Nutrition, American Medical Association 


A well-nourished person will probably be able to 
resist infections such as colds and certain other ill- 
nesses more than a person who is in a poor nutrition- 
al state, medical authorities agree. And the easiest 
and surely the most enjoyable way of obtaining the 
essentials of a good diet is to eat a variety of foods. 

Each day your meals should supply you with 

¢ Proteins for growth. 

¢ Minerals and vitamins to keep the body func- 
tioning properly. 

¢ Fats and carbohydrates for energy. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture offers a daily 
food guide that allows freedom of choice in foods and 
still serves as a good basis for meal planning. (A 
copy of the guide is available for five cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Ask for Leaflet 
No. 424.) The guide divides foods into four groups. 
Although the foods included in each group are simi- 
lar, no two are identical in food value. For this 
reason, variety within the groups is desirable. 

Here are some pointers on how to use the daily 
food guide: 

1. Choose at least the minimum number of serv- 
ings from each of the four food groups. 

2. Select additional foods to round out your meals 
from foods listed in the four groups and from others. 
These additional foods should add enough calories to 
complete your food energy needs for the day. 

3. Try to have some meat, poultry, fish, eggs, or 
milk at each meal. 

Naturally, there are reasons for including foods 
from each group every day. Fruits and vegetables 
furnish vitamins and minerals for growth and to 
keep the body functioning properly. They provide 
the two vitamins that are most likely to be in short 
supply if you do not make an effort to obtain them 
each day—vitamin A and vitamin C. Vitamin C is 
needed for healthy gums and body tissues. Vitamin 
A is needed for growth, normal vision, and healthy 
condition of skin and other body surfaces. 

The following foods are good sources of these 
vitamins: 

Vitamin A: Dark-green and deep-yellow vegetables 
and a few fruits—apricots, broccoli, cantaloupe, car- 
rots, chard, collards, cress, kale, mango, persimmon, 
pumpkin, spinach, sweet potatoes, turnip greens and 
other dark-green leaves, and winter squash. 

Vitamin C: Grapefruit or grapefruit juice, orange 
or orange juice, cantaloupe, guava, mango, papaya, 
raw strawberries, broccoli, green pepper, and sweet 
red pepper. Fair sources of vitamin C are honeydew 
melon, tangerine, watermelon, asparagus tips, brussel 
sprouts, raw cabbage, collards, kale, mustard greens, 
potatoes and sweet potatoes cooked in their jackets, 
spinach, and tomatoes and tomato juice. 
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The milk group is emphasized because milk is our 
best source of calcium, which is needed for bones and 
teeth. Milk also provides high-quality protein. Part 
or all of the milk may be fluid skim milk, buttermilk, 
evaporated milk, or dry milk. Read the label and 
be sure that fluid milk is fortified with 400 I. U. of 
vitamin D per quart. 

A one-inch cube of cheddar cheese equals two- 
thirds of a cup of milk in calcium content; one-half 
cup of cottage cheese may be substituted for one- 
third cup of milk, and one-half cup of ice cream will 
provide as much calcium as one-fourth cup of milk. 

The meat group really offers an opportunity for 
variety. In addition to all types and cuts of meat, 
poultry, fish and shellfish, this group includes eggs, 
dry beans, dry peas, lentils, nuts, peanuts, and pea- 
nut butter. These foods are important because of 
their protein content. Protein, as you know, is needed 
for growth and repair of all body tissues. As a bonus, 
these foods are also good sources of iron and all of 
the B-vitamins. 

Breads and cereals should be whole-grain, en- 
riched, or restored. The only way to know is to read 
the labels on these products. 

Remember that this group includes rice, rolled 
oats, noodles, macaroni and spaghetti, cornmeal, 
crackers, grits, flour, and all baked goods if made 
with enriched flour or whole-grain flour. 

These foods are valued for protein, iron, B-vita- 
mins, and calories which they contribute to the daily 
diet at relatively little cost. 

Here’s good news: You’ll have no need for expen- 
sive food supplements in the form of pills, tonics, or 
so-called health foods if you are eating properly— 
an adequate diet will provide all the nutrients you'll 
need during the day. 

You can hardly go wrong by following this plan. 
Of course, you will use other foods to provide addi- 
tional calories. Children need enough food energy to 
support normal growth and adults need enough to 
maintain a desirable body weight. END 





A DAILY FOOD GUIDE 





Some milk for everyone 
MILK GROUP Children, 3 to 4 cups, Teen-agers, 4 or more cups, 


Adults, 2 or more cups 





4 of more servings 

Include: A citrus fruit or other fruit or vegetable 
important for vitamin C. A dark-green or deep-yellow 
vegetable for vitamin A—at least every other day. 
Other vegetables and fruits, including potatoes. 


VEGETABLE FRUIT 
GROUP 





2 or more servings 
MEAT GROUP Beef, veal, pork, lamb, pouitry, fish, eggs. As alter- 


natives—dry beans, dry peas, nuts. 





4 or more servings 


BREAD CEREAL GROUP Whole grain, enriched, or restored. 
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The Skin: 
Protector 
And 
Receptor 


The Wonderful Human 
Machine—Chapter Six 


15 THE SKIN an organ of the human 
body? Perhaps you're not used to 
thinking of it as an organ, but the 
skin is one of the most important units 
of the bedy. And, although it is not 
as thick as other important organs, 
the skin of an average adult has over 
3000 square inches of surface area. 
It weighs about six pounds, being 
twice as heavy as the liver or brain. 
And the skin receives one-third of all 
the blood circulating throughout the 
body. 

The skin performs a number of im- 
portant jobs. Among these are pro- 
tecting the body against invasion of 
bacteria, against injury to the more 
sensitive tissues within the body, 
against the rays of the sun, and 
against the loss of moisture. 

The skin also serves as an organ 
of perception for the nervous system. 
If we could see one square inch of 
skin under a microscope, we would 
find about 72 feet of nerves. We also 
would be able to count hundreds of 
pain receptors, plus pressure receptors, 
heat receptors, and cold receptors. 

Still another job performed by the 
skin is that of temperature regulation. 
That one square inch of skin also 
contains about 15 feet of blood ves- 
sels which dilate, or grow larger, 
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when the body needs to lose heat. 
And the blood vessels constrict, or 
become narrower, when the body 
must reduce the amount of heat lost 
through the skin. 

When the surrounding air is com- 
paratively warm, the skin is cooled 
by moisture secreted by the sweat 
glands. There are about two million 
sweat glands over the surface of the 
body and they occur in the greatest 
concentration on the palms of the 
hands and the soles of the feet. The 
sweat glands are controlled by a heat 
regulator in the brain. The mois- 
ture secreted by the sweat glands 
cools the body by evaporation. 

A function of the skin sometimes 
used by doctors is its ability to ab- 
sorb certain drugs. Some chemicals 
placed on the skin can be detected 
in the saliva 20 minutes later. The 
chemicals enter the body through the 
follicles, or pits from which hairs 
grow, and the glands. 

The surface of your skin may look 
smooth, but if you examine it under 
a magnifying glass, you'll see count- 
less ridges and valleys. You also will 
see different patterns of skin texture 
on the palm of your hand and on the 
back of your hand. 

The skin generally is soft and flex- 
ible, and more elastic in younger peo- 
ple. It varies in thickness from about 
1/50 of an inch on the eyelids to as 
much as 1/3 of an inch on palms and 
soles. 

Three layers of tissue make up the 
skin: the epidermis, the dermis, 
and the subcutaneous layer. The sub- 
cutaneous layer contains many fat 
lobules, blood vessels, and nerves. It 
links the dermis, or middle layer of 
the three, with tissue covering the 
muscles and bones. It also serves as 
a smooth and springy base for the 
skin. 

As persons grow older, the fatty 
tissue is absorbed. This causes the 
outer layers of the skin to form un- 
even folds, or wrinkles. 

The dermis, sometimes called the 
“true skin,” is atop the subcutaneous 
layer. It varies in thickness in dif- 
ferent parts of the body and contains 
blood vessels, nerves, nerve receptors, 
hair follicles, sweat glands, and oil 
glands. 
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At the top of the dermis is a layer 
of tiny cone-shaped objects called 
papillae. There are perhaps 150 mil- 
lion papillae scattered over the body. 
They are more numerous in areas 
such as the finger tips, where the 
skin appears to be more sensitive. 
Nerve fibers and special nerve end- 
ings are found in many of the papillae 
and, again, papillae with nerve end- 
ings occur most frequently in areas 
where the sense of touch is better 
developed. 

The papillary layer fits snugly 
against the outer layer of skin, the 
epidermis, which has ridges corre- 
sponding to those of the papillae. The 
ridges prevent the skin layers from 
slipping. 

The ridges on the surface of the 
fingertips form whorls and other pat- 
terns which we call fingerprints. Simi- 
lar ridges appear on the soles of the 
feet. Because it is unlikely that two 
persons will have exactly the same 
pattern of ridges, fingerprints are 
used by police to identify criminals 
and by hospitals to identify babies. 
The possibility that two persons would 
have the same set of fingerprints has 
been estimated to be one chance in 
24 billion. 

The top layer of the epidermis, 
sometimes called the horny layer, is 
made of scales that actually are dead 
skin cells. They gradually flake off, 
or soak off when wet. The homy 
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layer is constantly being replaced by 
cells pushed toward the surface as 
new cells are formed in the deeper 
layer of the epidermis. As the skin 
cells move toward the surface, their 
jelly-like living substance—protoplasm 
—is converted into horny material. 

In the deeper layer where the new 
cells are being formed, the skin may 
be colored by a pigment called mel- 
anin. Its purpose is to prevent the 
more dangerous rays of the sun from 
damaging tissues. Skin color also is 
influenced by a second, yellow pig- 
ment and by the presence of blood 
vessels in the dermis layer. 

We're all familiar with the changes 
in the skin produced by exposure to 
sunlight. The effects of sunlight vary 
with the time of the year, the geo- 
graphical area, and the hour of the 
day. Generally, after about 20 min- 
utes’ exposure to the summer sun at 
midday the skin shows a reddening. 
The reddening, called erythema, may 
not appear until several hours after 
exposure to the sun. If the “dose” 
of sunlight is intense, the reddening 
may be followed by blistering and 
peeling of the outer layer of epi- 
dermal cells. 

If the erythema is not severe, it will 
fade in a few days and the skin will 
gradually acquire a brown coloration 
that we call suntan. The brown color 
is produced by the melanin pigment 
which usually is present at the bottom 
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of the epidermal layer. When skin is 
exposed to the sun, it is believed that 
melanin pigment moves toward the 
surface of the skin and is replaced by 
new melanin in the lower cell layer. 
One or two weeks may be required to 
develop a suntan by moderate daily 
“doses” of sunlight. The tan will be- 
gin to fade if occasional exposure to 
sunlight is not continued. 

The redness of erythema is caused 
by dilation, or swelling of the blood 
vessels in the papillae beneath the 
epidermis. The dilated vessels, of 
course, permit a larger amount of 
blood to flow through the dermis. 

Freckles are caused by small areas 
of melanin pigment. They usually 
fade somewhat during winter months 
and increase in prominence during 
the summer. 

Two main types of glands are lo- 
cated in the dermis. One, already 
mentioned, is the sweat gland. Under 
the microscope, it appears as a tightly 
coiled tube deep in the dermis with 
a corkscrew-like tubule that rises 
through the epidermis to the surface 
of the skin. 

The second type is the sebaceous, 
or oil gland. The oil glands usually 
occur in or near a hair follicle and 
are located in all parts of the skin 
except on the palms of the hands and 
soles of the feet. They are particu- 
larly common in the skin of the face 
and scalp. The glands are flask-shaped 
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One week after exposure—melanin 
granules move into corium; corium 
thickens to prevent more burning. 


and contain a fatty substance that is 
constantly being replaced as the fat 
lobules change into oil droplets and 
move toward the surface of the skin. 
The purpose of the oil is to keep the 
hair and skin from becoming dry and 
brittle. The ceruminous glands of the 
ear, which produce ear wax, are simi- 
lar to the oil glands of the skin. 

Occasionally, especially during ad- 
olescence, an oil gland may become 
plugged by an overgrowth of cells. 
The oil continues to fill the duct of 
the gland and forms a blackhead or 
a pimple. When plugged oil cells be- 
come numerous, the condition may be 
called acne. The condition can be 
improved by frequent washing of the 
skin, with soap and water, to remove 
the excess oil. 

Several kinds of hair are part of the 
skin. They range in texture from the 
soft, almost invisible hair on the fore- 
head to the long hairs of the scalp 
and the short, stiff hairs on the eyelids. 
Like the oil glands, hair occurs on all 
parts of the skin except the palms and 
soles. 

Each hair has a root, which is an- 
chored at the bottom of a microscopic 
shaft called a follicle. It also has a 
shaft which extends past the top of 
the follicle. The follicle enters the 
epidermis and passes deep into the 
dermal layer at an angle. The follicles 
of long hairs may extend into the 
subcutaneous layer. Oil, or sebaceous, 
glands empty into the follicle. At the 
root of the hair is a cone-shaped pa- 
pilla that is similar to the peg-like pa- 
pillae that underlie the ridges of the 
fingers, palms, and soles. 

The shaft of the hair is covered 
with tiny, overlapping scales. An in- 
ner layer of cells in the hair shaft 
contains the pigment that gives the 
hair its color; in white hair the cells 
contain air. Curly hair appears flat- 
tened when seen, in cross section, 
under a microscope. Straight hairs ap- 
pear round or oval-shaped in cross 
section. 

Around each hair follicle is a small 
bundle of involuntary muscle fibers. 
Under the influence of cold or emo- 
tions, the muscle fibers contract and 
the hair becomes erect. The action of 
the tiny muscles also produces “goose 
flesh.” 


The hair follicles develop as down- 
growths of the layers of the skin. 
The hair then grows outward from 
the bottom of the follicle. Thus, hair 
actually is a special form of the skin 
itself. In a somewhat similar manner, 
the fingernails and toenails are a spe- 
cialized form of skin. The thin layer 
separating the dermis and epidermis, 
known technically as the stratum luci- 
dum, becomes thick and hard as the 
fingers and toes develop. The fully 
developed nail then overlays a modi- 
fied part of the dermis that is the 
bed of the nail. The base of the nail 
is covered by epidermis. 

The nail bed contains ridges which 
are rich with tiny blood vessels. The 
blood vessels give the area under 
the transparent nail its red coloration. 
Near the base, or root, there is less 
blood circulation and the nail is not 
as firmly attached to the nail bed. This 
explains why the lunula, or half- 
moon, area of the nail has a whiter 
coloration. 

The rate of growth of nails varies 
and depends upon such factors as 
the age of the person and the season 
of the year. For example, nails grow 
faster on young people and during 
the summer months. 

The skin is richly supplied with 
small blood vessels. We already have 
noted that the blood supply in the 
skin accounts for the reddening of 
sunburn and the coloration of the fin- 
gers beneath the nails. The blood ves- 
sels also account for the reddening of 
the skin when we blush. 

Many of the so-called birthmarks 
get their coloration from the tiny 
blood vessels concentrated in a small 
area of the skin. Other birthmarks are 
caused by patches of pigment in the 
skin and are similar to freckles. Moles 
also are pigmented patches. 

Humans with little or no pigment 
in their skin are called albinos. The 
skin color is whitish or pink. The hair 
is white. Some persons have streaks 
or patches of white hair due to partial 
albinism. True albinos cannot expose 
their skin to summer sunlight and 
their eyes are unusually sensitive to 
intense light. xk *« wt 


Next month: Chapter Seven—The Di- 
gestive System. 
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SPACESHIP 
FOR KIDS 


The pert face of young miss peers 
from behind a spaceship porthole. 


Tue countdown blared through 
the loudspeaker. “. . . ten, nine, 
eight, seven, six, five, four .. .” 
Aboard the rocketship the crew 
tensed, staring intently at the 
maze of dials and flashing lights. 
They braced for the blastoff. 
With a mighty roar (from the 
crowd) Potchki IT began its years- 
long trip into the unknown. As 
the rocketship attained free flight 
the spacemen stirred and broke 
into boyish grins. “Well,” said 
Captain Neil, age five-and-a-half, 
“What say we open a window and 
look around?” Three-year-old 
Dean nodded his approval. They 
opened a window, looked down at 


Photos: John R. Hamilton, Globe 


The spaceship’s creators and build- 
ers, who spent more than 200 hours 
on the project, are Carlos Cuadra, 
second floor, and Joe Fink, below. 
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A youngster gives orders to his crew below by using 


some of the “play” electronic equipment in the rocket. 


Parts of an old automobile’s dashboard make good 
controls for imaginative youngsters to fly to the moon. 


Most all of the children in the neighborhood want a 
“ride.” Here four youngsters take a peek inside. 


the ground and waved at their dad. He is Carlos 
Cuadra, who built the 14-foot-high, 16-foot-wide, 
2000-pound rocketship-playhouse for his two young- 
sters and their friends. 

Assisting in the operation which took place in 
Cuadra’s back yard in Venice, California, was Joe 
Fink. Both men are psychologists employed by a 
company that trains radar operators for the Air De- 
fense Command. The rocket was built at a cost of 
$200, 200 to 300 hours of labor, and an old automo- 
bile dashboard; its launching was attended by 180 
neighbors. “It should stay in orbit for years,’’ Cuadra 
predicted, ‘‘or at least until the boys are out of school. 
At any rate,” he said, “the launching was as success- 
ful as some at Cape Canaveral.” END 


A young lass looks intently before she descends to 
the ground floor of the wooden, two-story spaceship. 


ved 
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Hitting the moon is such an exhausting job that crew members take time out, and relax by playing tiddlywinks. 


The spaceship holds a huge crew—at least 10 youngsters can crowd into the 2000-pound rocketship-playhouse. 
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CAN PETS HELP PEOPLE GET 


IN THE OFFICE of John D. Beck, director of the Ellin Prince 
Speyer Hospital for Animals in New York City, is a growing file. 
In this are case histories which contain proof that there may be a 
storehouse of untapped therapy in pets: dogs, cats, birds—and even 
such animals as pet monkeys, squirrels, skunks, and fish. Beck’s 
belief is shared by C. Laurence Blakely, chief of surgery in the 
world’s largest animal hospital: Angell Memorial, in Boston. Both 
men are veterinarians. 

In both institutions veterinarians have noticed, lately, a surprising 
number of cases in which animals seem to have brought benefits— 
both physical and mental—to people of all ages. 

Both hospitals specialize in adoption, i.e., placing lonesome, un- 
wanted animals in families where they will be loved. Originally the 
idea was only to protect the animals. But lately there have been 
instances in which animal ownership appears to have protected 
the health of certain individuals (and even whole families) in ways 
not yet fully understood. 

As a result, quite a few animals now are being placed in families 
with the advice, and sometimes at the suggestion, of the family 
physician. 

Older people living alone seem to show benefits immediately ; and 


by EDWARD D. FALES, Jr. 














WELL—AND STAY WELL? 


so, at times, do children. Take the case of Billy, an eight-year-old 
who had had six leg operations. Billy’s leg would not heal and his 
doctor noted one day that Billy seemed to be losing the will to re- 
cover. What made matters worse was the fact that Billy’s mother 
seemed to have lost all hope, too. 

Calling to see Billy one morning, the pediatrician said: 

“Hello, there, Bill! How are you feeling?” 

The young patient’s mother cut in. 

“Billy isn’t feeling so well,” she said, with a long face. “We don’t 
think his leg will ever heal.” 

The doctor was startled. After a moment’s thought he said: 

“Look. I am going to prescribe a medicine that will surprise you. 
I want you to go out and get a puppy. It will do you both good.” 

“It will be a lot of trouble,” said the mother. 

“We'll see,”’ smiled the doctor. 

Mrs. Charis G. Bain, director of adoption at Speyer Hospital, care- 
fully helped choose the pup. It was, she says, “a little mongrel with 
big funny ears, a moist black nose, huge paws, and brown eyes that 
would melt your heart.” It was spayed and sent to Billy. 

The results, reported by a social worker, were instantaneous. For 
the first time in weeks, Billy (Continued on page 63) 








Headlines in Seienee 


More than 5000 of the nation’s scientists from industry, gov- 
ernment, and educational institutions met in Chicago the last 
week in December to hear and discuss almost 1100 papers 
covering pertinent subjects in the natural and social sciences. 
The scientists convened at the 126th annual session of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science and partici- 
pating affiliated bodies. Here are some items that made news. 


Too Many People 

“Excessive population growth is 
threatening domestic and interna- 
tional peace in the four major re- 
gions of the world characterized by 
political instability,” Philip Hauser, 
chairman of the department of soci- 
ology and director of the population 
research and training center, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, told the division 
of social and economic sciences of 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

In the Far East, the Near East 
and North Africa, Latin America, 
and Sub-Saharan Africa, he said, 
rapid population growth constitutes 
a major obstacle in efforts to raise 
levels of living, and threatens to 
intensify already existing political 
instabilities. 

“International political problems 
posed by’ explosive population 
growth are traced to the impossible 
burdens it imposes on the underde- 
veloped areas in their efforts to 
raise their level of living. Great 
living level differences exist between 
“have” and “have not” nations and 
the gap is widening. North America 
with seven percent of the population 
in 1950 had 44 percent of the world’s 
income. Asia with 55 percent of the 
population had 11 percent of the 
income. 

“The uncommitted areas of the 
world are watching the race between 
the free and Communist methods in 
inducing economic developments in 
the undeveloped areas. Assuming 
atomic stalemate and precluding the 
use of force, the third of the world’s 
population that is uncommitted may 
well choose a way of life—free or 
Communist—depending on the race 
between India and China and how 
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they will raise their levels of living. 
Success or failure may well depend 
on the ability of the nations involved 
to dampen their rates of popula- 
tion increase. 

“There are only three ways to 
dampen the population explosion: 
increase the death rate, decrease the 
birth rate, or some combination of 
the two. The two alternatives which 
involve increasing death rate are 
unacceptable to the civilized world. 
Therefore some form of decreasing 
the birth rate is the only solution. 

“At the present rate of world 
population increase, 1.7 percent per 
year, the highest estimate of the 
population carrying capacity of the 
globe ever reached—50 billion—will 
be reached in less than 200 years. 
And in 800 years there may well be 
only one square foot of space for 
every person on earth! 


Not Enough Scientists? 

In a paper titled “Measuring Atti- 
tudes of High School Pupils Toward 
Science and Scientists,’ Sidney L. 
Belt, senior test specialist and assist- 
ant head, science section, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, 
New Jersey, said, ‘Previous studies 
which have attempted to measure 
the attitudes of American youth 
toward science and scientists have 
been widely cited in support of the 
contention that America’s future 
supply of scientists is in jeopardy. 
It is claimed that American youth 
possess attitudes that would make 
the selection of a scientific career 
highly unlikely. The present study 
challenges this contention on two 
major points: 

(1) The previous studies contained 
only a minority of students with 


sufficient academic ability to pursue 
a scientific education. America prob- 
ably stands to benefit greatly if the 
average high school student is favor- 
ably disposed toward science and 
scientists, but if the concern is one 
of predicting the potential magnitude 
of our future supply of scientists, a 
more fruitful course of action would 
be to probe the attitudes of a 
relatively high ability student popu- 
lation—one in which a large per- 
centage of the students do have the 
scholastic ability to pursue a scien- 
tific career. 

(2) The previous, widely cited 
studies utilized direct (undisguised) 
techniques of attitude assessment. 
That is, it was clear to the subject 
that his attitude toward a particular 
social object was being probed. It 
has been demonstrated that direct 
techniques of attitude assessment in 
general fall victim to various types 
of distorting influences. For one 
thing, investigators have detected a 
reluctance on the part of subjects 
to be candid. In adolescents this 
most commonly takes the form of 
compulsive independence and an an- 
tagonism toward adult expectations 
and authority. The present study 
indicated that even if subjects are 
willing to be candid, the kind of 
questions they are often asked does 
not permit them to answer in a 
forthright and unambiguous manner. 

“By utilizing what appears to be 
a valid technique for probing the 
underlying beliefs, understandings, 
or perceptions of an appropriate 
group of American high school 
youth, an image was obtained which, 
far from inspiring pessimism, pro- 
vides heartening evidence that our 
future supply of dedicated scientists 
is virtually assured.” 


Need for Intelligence Stressed 
“Our only hope of protection 
against our potential enemies lies in 
making maximum use of our in- 
tellectual resources, in trained and 
educated minds, in new ideas trans- 
lated through research into new end 
products that will strengthen not 
only our national defense but our 
national economy,” said C. W. 
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Shilling, M.D., deputy director, di- 
vision of biology and medicine, VU. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, in his 
speech, “Implications of Nuclear 
Science Developments for Graduate 
Training.” 

He cautioned, “Our nation cer- 
tainly cannot muster a_ superior 
number of men—our enemy has 
manpower resources that outnumber 
our possible resources in manpower 
many times over. We definitely can- 
not draw upon greater natural re- 
sources for once again our enemy 
has far greater natural resources 
within its sphere of power than 
we have.” 

Doctor Shilling added, “There is a 
crisis in education. We must have 
more scientists and engineers. We 
must have more professionally ori- 
ented and educated people. And 
most importantly, we must have peo- 
ple who both can and will assume 
responsibility. In fact, a successfully 
democratic society must have mil- 
lions of well-educated citizens who 
can comprehend what the specialists 
and leaders are proposing.” 


Clam Stories 

Clams tell Max R. Matteson, pro- 
fessor of zoology, University of IIl- 
inois, Urbana, stories thousands of 
years old. He related to the arche- 
ology section of the AAAS how 
ecology, the science of effects of 
environment on an organism, reveals 
conditions which existed many cen- 
turies ago. 

From shells discarded by prehis- 
toric Indians in their village garbage 
dumps he has reconstructed condi- 
tions which once existed in the 
streams from which the clams came 
and on whose banks the Indians 
lived. 

He told of clamshells 7000 to 
9000 years old found near the mouth 
of McKee Creek near Meredosia in 
Western Illinois, where Prof. John C. 
McGregor, University of Illinois ar- 
cheologist, found the site of an ar- 
chaic Indian village. 


From these shells, Professor Mat- | 
teson concludes that this creek, now | 


a muddy-banked trickle, was then 
a fairly wide, shallow, sand and 


gravel bottomed, fast-running, clear | 


little river. 


From this he also concludes that | 


the Illinois River, into which the 


stream empties nearby, also was | 


quite different 70 to 90 centuries 
ago. The flood plain, today almost 
level for many miles, then must 
have been steeply inclined, and there 
were no bluffs as there are today. 
Change in Illinois’ climate is re- 
vealed by shells from this and other 
equally-old ‘sites. They are smaller 
(Continued on page 62) 
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LIVING LEGENDS 


A series of little known human interest stories 
about the world’s best known people. 


by ANDREW ROBIN 


Tre CHILD ran into the field tent shouting, “More 
patients, Doctor, more patients.” 

Looking at her through two puffy black eyes, the 
physician winced as he straightened up. Though his 
three broken ribs were taped they still ached from the 
blows of a dozen “patients,” enraged because a child 
he treated broke out with a rash, an allergy reaction 
to penicillin. 

But a mere beating could not stop hira frorm working. 
“Bring them on,” he said. The cases would be the 


’ usual: ulcers, trachoma, smallpox, rat bites, infections, 


and yaws. He began to scour his hands preparing 
for the newcomers, and through his mind rin a melody. 
It was his theme song from med school cays back in 
St. Louis when he played a hot jazz piano in a night 
club to help pay for his tuition. 

He thought of his twice-widowed mother and his 
brothers, especially Earle. He dried his hands and 
remembered the last letter his brother had written to 
the family—the one received after his death. Earle was 
only 21 when he was killed in combat in Germany on 
November 18, 1944; the letter was his last will and 
testament—a philosophy that was to guide the doctor’s 
future. The letter lashed out against war: “Never again 
must you allow human stupidity to look idly aside 
while this scourge is permitted to fester.” With the 
letter came Earle’s bronze and silver stars for heroism 
in battle. 

In an effort to choose a career that would benefit 
mankind, Thomas had selected medicine. Although he 
was tall and husky, he spoke with a very gentle voice 
that seldom rose in anger. His fellow students com- 
mented that he possessed “the most marvelous bedside 
manner in the whole medical school.” His professors 
took another view of him and tagged him as a future 
society doctor. How wrong they were. 

Few perceived the forged steel under his quiet man- 
ner. Soon after his graduation he enlisted in the Navy 
and was assigned to routine positions at Naval bases. 
One day he was given temporary sea orders, Expecting 
to be gone only a few weeks he lent his brand new con- 
vertible to a cute Navy nurse and allowed his roommate 
to borrow his one good civilian suit. 

At his destination, the St. Louis “society doctor’ en- 
countered a situation that was to become his personal 
war; he found children with chopsticks driven through 
their ears and old women with collarbones shattered 
by rifle butts. They were the victims of communism. 

“Gee, Doc, these people ain’t got it so good,” said a 
Navy corpsman. The physician agreed, took off his 
jacket and went to work. Over a period of nine months 
he treated an average of 400 patients a day, during 
which time he lost 60 pounds. His only assistants were 
three enlisted Navy men. His unofficial duty was offi- 
cially listed as “Operation Cockroach.” It proved Thomas 
could have no greater love than the love he extended 
to his fellow man. 

Who is this remarkable doctor? (See page 88) 





SPACE MEDICS 
MAKE 
HYPOXIA TEST 


ia “i One of the hazards of space flight, 
3 a hi a | as well as of high altitude airplane 


y need one soothing, 








of oxygen. An astronaut might suf- 

fer from hypoxia if a meteorite 
| punctured his space cabin. When the 

oxygen supply falls below a safe 
level, mental efficiency and coordina- 
tion go out of kilter, eyesight fails, 
| and the victim loses consciousness. 
Air Force pilots, as part of their 
training, deliberately experience the 
symptoms of hypoxia in_ sealed 
chambers that simulate the atmos- 
pheric conditions of high altitudes. 
| Such tests help the pilots to recog- 
nize the effects of hypoxia so they 
can restore the oxygen to safe levels 
| in the event of an emergency. 

The three photographs at the right 
show Dr. Ray W. Ware experiencing 
the symptoms of hypoxia in an alti- 
tude chamber at the U.S. Air Force 
School of Aviation Medicine in San 
Antonio, Texas. At a simulated alti- 
tude of 25,000 feet, Doctor Ware 
began to black out after only four 
minutes. Dr. Clyde H. Kratochvil 
accompanied Doctor Ware and re- 
placed his oxygen mask when he 
began to lose consciousness. 

As part of the test, Doctor Ware 
began setting pegs in a prearranged 
mae } | position on a board. After only two 

i 3 and a half minutes (center photo) 
ae 


flights, is hypoxia—caused by a lack 


Gf . Sa his eyesight had started to fail and 
—_ Bono Pn he had made several mistakes on the 


te ? . 
family S everyday skin problems gg bom pe ground level on a planet 


such as Mars, pressure suits with 
There’s no need to clutter the medicine cabinet with an oxygen equipment would be needed. 
assortment of creams and ointments, because soothing, The barometric pressure on the sur- 
emollient ‘Borofax’ quickly relieves a wide variety of face of Mars is believed to cor- 
minor skin conditions caused by sun, wind, heat, water, respond to that of our own 
and other irritants. atmosphere at an altitude of 52,000 
feet. END 


® 
* Hazard of hypoxia is demonstrated 
ointment in photos at right taken at simulated 


altitude of 25,000 feet. Without his 
IN CONVENIENT TUBES OF & AND 1% OZ. AND ECONOMICAL JARS OF 1 LB. oxygen mask, Dr. Ray W. Ware be- 


comes groggy in two and a half 
minutes; is nearly unconscious after 


& BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (U.S.A) INC., Tuckahoe, New York (| four minutes in rarefied atmosphere. 
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e chapped, chafed or dry skin 
@ sun and windburn 
@ diaper rash and cradle cap 
® abrasions 
* insect bites 

_  @ other skin irritations 
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HEADLINES IN SCIENCE 
(Continued from page 59) 


than those of similar clams today, 
from which Professor Matteson con- 
cludes temperatures were lower with 
the climate still under influence of 
the last great glacier which had 
swept over the state nearly to the 
Ohio River. 

Colder temperatures reduce the 
number of tiny living organisms and 
other materials on which clams feed, 
and partially-starved clams, he ex- 
plains, have smaller shells. 

Such ecological reconstruction not 
only gives zoologists a picture of an 
area as it was in the distant past, 
but also gives archeologists better 
‘understanding of everyday life of 
the prehistoric Indians who lived in 
this situation. 


Narcotics Bugaboo 

More patients recover from cancer 
than from narcotic addiction, said 
Meyer H. Diskind, M.A., supervising 
parole officer, special narcotic proj- 
ect, New York state division of 
parole, in his paper, “Maximum 
Supervision of Parolees with a Nar- 
cotic History.” 

A recent study by Columbia Uni- 
versity of patients discharged in 
1955 from Riverside Hospital in New 
York City, a facility for adolescent 
addicts, reveals that only five per- 
cent of the patients managed to 
abstain from the use of drugs, with 
a high proportion relapsing within 
24 hours after release from the hos- 
pital. Surveys of patients discharged 
from Lexington Hospital, Kentucky, 
reveal similar percentages. 

It is recognized that in most in- 
stances, the family is at the root of 
the addict’s problems—either the 
family took no interest in him, per- 
mitting him to do as he pleased, or 
it dominated and directed his every 
move, leaving him with little or no 
freedom of action. While treating 
the addict, some change must also 
be effected in the family, to bring 
out the constructive values of family 
living. The parole officer uses the 
casework approach in his dealings 
with the family as well as with the 
addict. 

The average addict is passive and 
introvertive, has no aspirations in 
life outside of his desire to get the 
drug. It is necessary to instill in him 
desirable and constructive aims in 
order to sublimate the undesirable 
one. 

Arm examination is resorted to in 
order to determine re'apse. If it ap- 
pears that the parolee has been vic- 
timizing the community in order to 
get his supply of drugs, he is im- 
mediately arrested for parole viola- 
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tion and returned to the prison or 
reformatory. If on the other hand, 
the subject has been gainfully em- 
ployed and has displayed a sincere 
motivation despite his relapse, no 
delinquency action is taken. He may 
be permitted to remain in the com- 
munity with suitable referral to a 
psychiatric resource or arrangements 
may be made for admission to a nar- 
cotic hospital. 


an excellent job but they are handi- 
capped by the lack of a compulsory 
after-care system. The final battle 
must be fought in the community. 
A discharged hospital patient who 
has no one to help him get a job, 
who is faced with the same familial 
tensions, who has no vocational skills 
to prepare him for life, who is 
shunned by employers and legiti- 
mate members of the community, is 
doomed to failure even before he 


The narcotic hospitals are doing 


Clip and retain on file card for future reference 


The remedies that have been suggested for hiccups are legion— 
administering fluids slowly, pressing on the eyeballs, pounding on the 
back, pulling the tongue. These techniques have the common effect 
of diverting the subject's attention while they disturb the hiccup reflex 
by sending nerve impulses along other pathways. Hiccups are spas- 
modic contractions of the diaphragm. They occur in healthy people 
spontaneously or from trivial causes. In rare cases, the reflex pathway 
becomes well established and control of hiccups is difficult. Babies 
often hiccup after rapid feeding or swallowing of air. Sometimes hic- 
cups are noted with neuroses and with infectious diseases such as 
influenza and encephalitis. They also occur following surgery, in alco- 
holism, kidney disease and uremia, abdominal disease, and many 
other organic ailments. 


What to Do 


1. In the case of babies, administer sips of warm water; take the 
child in your arms, patting his back. 

2. One of the best remedies for simple hiccups in older people 
is to lie down and relax. Reading to provide a diversion may help. 

3. Other measures of considerable effectiveness in healthy people 
include these: Drink water slowly, trying both warm and cold if neces- 
sary; if gastric irritation is possibly an underlying cause, take milk or a 
teaspoonful of baking soda in water; breathe and rebreathe into a 
large paper bag so that the carbon dioxide level in the blood is 
raised. As implied above, prudent measures that relax the subject 
and divert his attention are helpful. 
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leaves the hospital. Addicts, as 
stated, are basically passive and 
withdrawn people—they require dy- 
namic guidance and push, and unless 
someone is there to extend a firm 
but helping hand, another incurable 
case will be entered on the records. 
It costs upwards of $1900 per year 
to maintain an inmate in a New 
York State correctional institution— 
while the cost of supervising a pa- 
rolee in the project is approximately 
$250. When one bears in mind that 
as a productive member of the com- 
munity, the parolee is in a position 
to support his dependents, thereby 
obviating the need for public and 
private welfare support, the savings 
reach tremendous proportions. 
What is more important however, 
is not the monetary economy, but 
the savings and conservation of hu- 
man dignity and resources! END 


CAN PETS HELP PEOPLE GET 
WELL—AND STAY WELL? 


(Continued from page 57) 


laughed. He cuddled Brownie Gal, 
the dog, stroked her silky head, 
combed her. She returned affection 
with affection. 

Beck and Mrs. Bain were so in- 
terested that they asked for regular 
reports. One day Biily’s leg at long 
last began to mend. Then another 
surprising thing happened: The 
mother, who had actually been 
worrying herself sick, began to de- 
velop a brighter disposition. And a 
small sister, who had been unhappy 
and feeling “pushed out” of the 
family because of the attention given 
her sick brother, also brightened. 
She, at last, had a new affection and 
interest—for she was given the job 
of feeding Brownie Gal. 

“The dog,” Beck says, “was help- 
ing the whole family get out of 
themselves.” And it was actually 
knitting them closer together. In 
this climate, at last, Billy could get 
well. 

The latest chapter was written 
only a few days ago. One morning 
recently Billy asked for his crutches. 
It was the first time he’d wanted to 
walk in many months. He struggled 
into the kitchen. Brownie Gal, her 
short tail wagging, followed every 
inch of the way. 

“T’ve got to learn to do this,” he 
said, “because Brownie Gal needs 
me to walk her.” 

Obviously anything—even a TV 
set—that can cheer up a patient is 
helpful. All doctors know the great 
importance of the right attitude. But 
Beck feels that there is a certain 
value in pets, as yet unstudied, that 
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| | A delightful book- 
: let wherein babies 
talk their way 
through 36 pages 
of captioned pic- 
tures made by fa- 
mous photograph- 
ers. 
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Perfect small gift to parents 
to-be, containing sound 
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child-training advice in cap- 
sule form, and a wealth of 
ideas for taking prize-win- 
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ning pictures to go in baby's 
own picture book. 
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Single copy, 25 cents 
Quantity discount on 
10 or more copies 


Order Department 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Write for free copy of AMA Publications About Your Health 





~ 3 The best 


physical insurance 
is an annual 


physical examination. 


An electrocardiogram, 
as part of that check-up, 
may reveal a heart con- 
dition early in its develop- 
ment and aid your doctor 
in presenting a health- 
building program for you. 
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1! (Liquid Salt Substitute) 


=v 
» adds the tang of salt 
... Plus true food flavor 


Now ... a liquid salt substitute 
that’s double-acting: adds lus- 
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may be far more important than 
the cheer they certainly can bring 
to a sick person. 

“We are beginning to think that 
it helps many sick people (and many 
lonely people) just to have something 
that is alive,” he says. “The presence 
of other life seems to be a stimulus 
that we need to find out more about.” 

Furthermore, Beck has found in- 
dications that a live pet—even a bird 
—sometimes even assumes a role of 
guardian for the sick. It may help 
eliminate fears and uncertainties 
that drag us down when we are ill 
and impede our recovery. 

Recently, at the suggestion of a 
physician, the Speyer authorities 
supplied two pet birds (parakeets) 
to two children—a brother and sis- 
ter—both victims of muscular dys- 
trophy. 

“One child was going away,” says 
Beck. ‘They would both be lone- 
some—especially the one left behind 
—and the physician felt that pets 
could supply companionship, and 
even a certain feeling of security 
which would help them in the face 
of their illness.” 

Not long after this case, a young 
man from Indiana, visiting in New 
York, came to Speyer Hospital. He 
had broken up with his wife, his 
friends, and family, and lived alone. 
He was an unhappy man on the 
verge, perhaps, of a breakdown. He 
had developed a severe rash which 
he thought was an allergy rash. He 
wanted a pet, but didn’t like dogs. 

In Speyer at that time was a 
worldly-wise but heartbroken parrot, 
24 years old—just the young man’s 
age. Its owner had died and Speyer 
authorities thought it, too, was dying 
—from grief. Its name was Uncle 
Jim. 

Mrs. Bain asked the gloomy young 
man if he would like to adopt Uncle 
Jim. At first he said no; then some 
spark of fire in the parrot’s eye chal- 
lenged him and caused him to burst 
out laughing. “Well, just a couple of 
odd ducks nobody wants. Maybe we 
can hit it off.” 


Tue young man adopted the parrot 
and took him home. At first Uncle 
Jim sulked. Suddenly he brightened. 
He shouted an insult at his new 
owner. The owner shouted back and 
laughed. 

Two weeks later Mrs. Bain had a 
report. The young man’s spirits 
seemed much brighter and his rash 
had disappeared. The parrot, now in 
great spirits, had supplied the com- 
panionship that this man needed so 
desperately. 

“But further,” Beck said, “the 
parrot supplied dependency. This 
man needed someone to depend on 


him. Something good seems to hap- 
pen to us when someone depends 
on us.” 

Some men and women—and chil- 
dren, too—seem unable to get along 
happily with others, Beck says, be- 
cause they have never learned to 
exchange warmth and affection. 
These people are often able to release 
affection on animals—and then a 
strange thing happens—they often 
seem to become more “human”’ and 
likeable. 

“The animal breaks down some 
psychological barriers within the 
owner,” Beck says. “This may have 
been a factor at work in the young 
man’s case,” he says. 

It was definitely a factor in the 
case of Annette, a 12-year-old girl. 
Her parents brought her to Speyer 
one day and told Beck: 

“She doesn’t seem able to get 
along. We changed her schools, her 
friends—everything—to make her 
happier. Finally we took her to our 
doctor. He said: ‘I recommend a 
dog.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Bain found the right dog. Six 
weeks later the parents came back. 

“We got the dog,” they said, “be- 
cause the doctor said it would be a 
stabilizer for her. It was. It worked 
like magic. Now she has an outlet 
for her emotions; she has a friend. 
There was a terrific change in her 
overnight. Suddenly she became 
friendly with other children, too. 
The dog supplied something she had 
been needing.” 


Tue effect animals have on older 
people is often quite striking. One 
highly intelligent woman who owned 
a small cocker spaniel became des- 
perately ill with cancer. About the 
same time, her small dog, Zero, was 
seriously hurt. 

Zero was taken to Speyer. There 
it was found that a dangerous spinal 
operation was his only chance of 
life. It was a slim chance. The sur- 
geons were worried. If they operated 
and hastened Zero’s death the effect 
on his owner might be adverse. Be- 
fore they took the chance they con- 
sulted the woman’s physician. 

“Go ahead with the operation,” he 
advised. “If you can pull the dog 
through it may help her.” 

The surgeons operated. The opera- 
tion was a success, and Zero recov- 
ered enough so he could be sent 
home. 

“The sight of Zero and the knowl- 
edge that Zero had fought off death 
somehow put new life in the patient,” 
Mrs. Bain reported. “Lately her doc- 
tor says she has actually shown 
improvement in her ability to stand 
off her own critical illness.” 

At Angell Hospital, Blakely says 
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the staff time and again finds that 
pets have a good effect on “senior 
citizens.” 

“Some old folks who live alone 
don’t eat proper meals,” he says. 
“But when we give a cat or dog 
to an older person we often find that 
he begins to eat better meals. A 
lonely old lady who goes to the store 
to select hamburger or liver for a 
cat is very apt to take the trouble, 
too, to buy meat for herself; other- 
wise she might have only toast and 
tea for supper.” 

Research into all this may soon be 
started at Speyer Hospital and its 
young reseai‘ch affiliate, The Castary 
Institute for Veterinary Research. 
Beck hopes to obtain funds and as- 
semble a research team which will 
include physicians, psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and sociologists. He 
wants to begin a study in depth, to 
learn: 

Why do pets (even fish in a bowl) 
seem to cheer us up? 

Why does the companionship of 
another living being, even though it 
is a pet, seem to strengthen the life 
in us and even stimulate the desire 
to recover and live? 

What are the feelings of security 
and strength that we seem to gain? 

What responses do animals awaken 
in us that can affect our mental and 
physical health? 

Miriam, a teen-age girl who was 
seriously ill had lost all hope. One 
day her dog, a new pet, was hit by 
an automobile. Her father, in desper- 
ation, brought the dying Boots to 
Speyer. 

“T am afraid of what this is going 
to do to her,” he said. “Can you save 
Boots? You see, my daughter has 
just told me: ‘Daddy, why is it that 
everything I touch breaks or dies?’ ” 

As with the older cancer patient’s 
dog, it was a touch-and-go chance. 
Again, a difficult operation was nec- 
essary. “Let’s see if we can do it for 
the girl’s sake,” one of the Speyer 
staff said. The operation was suc- 
cessful. 

When Boots finally was reunited 
with his mistress, she at first said 
nothing. “Her eyes,” her father re- 
ported, “just followed him around. 
It wasn’t until two days later that 
she told me soberly: ‘Daddy, if Boots 
had died, I really think I would have 
died, too.’” 

Today Miriam is recovering—and 
the father gives Boots, and the sur- 
geons who saved him, a large share 
of the credit. 

When can pets help patients con- 
valesce, and when are they of no 
help and possibly actually a deter- 
rent? This is another question the 
research team may be asked to 
consider. 
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In cases when the family physician 
feels a pet may be helpful, Beck 
points out, it is important to get the 
right kind of pet. He and Mrs. Bain 
always approach this problem with 
great care. 

“Some people respond better to 
cats, some to dogs—and some prefer 
birds or fish,” he says. “Cats offer 
an intellectual challenge which is fine 
for many peo-ie. But others seem to 
need the sheer unquestioning affec- 
tion they find in dogs. A dog does 
not judge you. He offers a feeling of 
intense loyalty to people who need 
that feeling.” 


AMONG dogs, Mrs. Bain finds that 
a spayed female is most useful as a 
pet for people who need cheering up 
while convalescing. 

“And we prefer to give mongrels 
to people who are physically or men- 
tally unwell,” she says. “Mongrels 
are lovable and they’re apt to be 
more intelligent and less high strung 
than many purebreds. Now and then 
we find a wonderful thoroughbred, 
though.” 

If you are about to choose a dog 
for a sick person—or as a stimulat- 
ing companion for yourself if your 
health has not been of the best— 
Mrs. Bain and Beck have two sug- 
gestions: Discuss it with your physi- 
cian, then, if he feels a dog might be 
helpful, have the pet selected by an 
animal expert. 

“With a dog as with a human,” 
Mrs. Bain says, “a great deal de- 
pends on its babyhood—how it was 
treated, and whether it was taken 
from its mother too soon. An expert 
can tell by watching a puppy for a 
few minutes whether it has traits 
that would make it a poor gift for 
a sick person. Some dogs are fine 
and friendly as puppies but soon be- 
gin to snap and be troublesome. 

“The wrong pet might make a 
sick person sicker, or a nervous per- 
son more nervous. And a nervous 
dog given to a nervous person may 
itself become seriously ill.” 

In a home where there is sick- 
ness, the Speyer authorities point 
out, you want these qualities in a 
pet: (1) calm disposition, (2) in- 
telligence, and (3) good-nature. 
These are qualities that can be de- 
termined early by one who knows 
animals well. 

Calm nerves are necessary because 
a pet partakes of your own person- 
ality. If the owner is not well, a 
steady, well-adjusted pet can adjust 
better to the household than one 
that is neurotic—and can help the 
household adjust. Intelligence is 
needed because an intelligent pet 
knows how to behave and causes 
less trouble. And don’t, says Mrs. 
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Bain, underestimate the need for 
good-nature in an animal. Some 
have it; some don’t. A really good- 
natured pet radiates cheerfulness; 
some dogs that have been well- 
treated almost have what might be 
called a “cheerful personality”— 
they dispel gloom and lift the spirits 
wherever they go. END 


| WORLD’S GREATEST 


FISH TRAP 


| (Continued from page 45) 


There are two villages on the cape 
—Cabo San Lucas and San Jose del 
Cabo. The latter is a clean little vil- 


| lage of 3000 people, a small hotel, 


many cantinas, a pool hall, a new 


| hospital, and mango trees. 


The people of Cabo San Lucas like 
to tell the story about the stranger 
who asked one of their guides if 


| there was good fishing in the vicin- 
| ity. The guide replied, “Everywhere 


in this whole country the water is 


| clear. You can see the bottom in 50 
| feet of water, but off our Cape, you 
_ can hardly ever see the bottom for 
| the fish.” 


Scientists have found that the 
mountain range that forms the back- 
bone of Baja California does not 
end at San Jose del Cabo as is gen- 
erally believed. This mountain range 
simply submerges at the cape and 
extends as an underwater mountain 
chain all the way to the Galapagos 
Islands. 

Along this submerged chain, bil- 


lions of fish migrate. Marlin fisher- 


men learned about this terrific 
migration path when they first 
started fishing around the Galapagos. 
New records began appearing. There 
is sensational fishing from the island 
all along this migration path and 
well up both sides of this amazing 
peninsula. 

The cape forms a sort of dividing 
line—a wedge in the great north- 
ward migration. Millions of fish hit 
the blunt end of this wedge and are 
confused as to whether to go right 
or left. Food is extremely plentiful 
for them here so they are in no 
great hurry to make up their minds. 
While they are milling around, rest- 
ing, eating, and trying to dccide 
which way to go, you can catch so 
many fish you actually get tired of 
pulling them in. 

The cape differs from most other 
marlin and sailfish grounds in that 
there is good fishing the year around 
—and only two or three miles off- 
shore. This fact is certain to develop 
the cape into a winter paradise for 
anglers who have grown weary of 
putting up their tackle in the winter 
months at most other billfish hot- 
spots. 

The winters are perfect at San 
Jose del Cabo. The wind is practically 
non-existent, the Pacific is quiet, and 
the weather as a whole is ideal. Two 
hotels are under construction there. 
Trans Mar de Cortes will fly fisher- 
men and tourists from Tijuana (link- 
ing with San Diego) and Juarez all 
the way down to San Jose del Cabo 
as soon as facilities are completed. 

Here are the fishing hotspots from 
about the midway point of the pen- 
insula on south. First, Santa Rosalia 
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with red hot San Marcos Island. Next 
is Mulege with nearby Concepcion 
Bay—a deep, narrow, 36-mile-long 
body of water that is called the most 
beautiful bay in the world. Loreto, 
with its nearby Isla del Carmen, 
where accommodations may be had 
at the unique Flying Sportsman’s 
Club, or a few roomizg houses, is a 
good spot. 

Twenty-three miles east of La Paz 
is the luxury resort of Las Cruces. 
South about 48 miles is Los Barriles 
with nearby Rancho Buena Vista, a 
restful sports fishing lodge with air- 
strip (for small planes), boats, and 
guides. The rate is $10 a day per 
person. 

They bite every day in this fisher- 
man’s dreamland, but the climate is 
better for tourists and fishermen 
north of the border from about Feb- 
ruary 15 through June and from 
September 15 through November. 
However, you'll enjoy it any time of 
the year. 

Unless you’re an adventurer at 
heart and can take rough going, don’t 
try driving from California to the 
southern part of the peninsula. A 
modern highway is under construc- 
tion, and someday driving will be a 
pleasure—but don’t try it soon. 

There is a small freighter connec- 
tion with La Paz from Mazatlan, En- 


senada, and Guaymas. If you live in 
the East or the Midwest, one of 
your best bets (if you wish to stay 
awhile) is to drive over a good high- 
way from Nogales, Arizona, to Guay- 
mas and have your car shipped to 
Las Paz by boat. This will cost you 
about $37. 

A car permit is required for ship- 
ment and can be obtained without 
charge at the border. Be sure to 
carry your automobile registration 
slip and at all times keep your tour- 
ist card with you. 

If you plan on staying only a 
week or two, leave your car in the 
lot provided by Trans Mar de Cortes 
for its passengers (no charge), and 
fly on to La Paz. The airline makes 
five flights a week and charges about 
$28 for a round trip. 

By far the most effortless and 
quickest way to reach La Paz for 
most Americans is to fly from Ti- 
juana or Juarez. All information on 
hotel reservations, boat charters, 
flight schedules, and other data can 
be had by writing Trans Mar de 
Cortes, La Paz, Baja California, 
Mexico. 

Until recent years, Baja California 
was a lonely, practically-unknown 
peninsula that various peoples 
wanted to keep secret. First it was 
the Indians, then the Spaniards, next 


the pirates, and, in recent years, it 
has been the California sportsmen, 
who hoped to keep secret the won- 
derful fishing. 

Finally, the tourists started mov- 
ing in. The American vacationist 
can keep nothing secret, and so be- 
gan the unstoppable movement of 
seekers for something different. 

You, too, will make a discovery 
when you find this perfect family 
vacation spot. There is something 
to interest every member of the 
household—hunting, fishing, skin- 
diving, swimming, picnicking on 
beautiful, snow-white beaches, sight- 
seeing in the interior. 

In future years, good roads, fre- 
quently-scheduled planes, and regu- 
lar boat services will bring more 
tourists to this westernmost slice of 
the land of manana, and some of the 
delightful quaintness will wear off. 

But tourist influence alone will 
never take away those flaming crim- 
son sunsets. The presence of people 
cannot steal away the magnificence 
of that view of a lazy, palm-lined 
bay at the break of dawn. The 
Yankee dollar can do nothing to 
mar the friendliness of a simple peo- 
ple, the lonesome desolation of the 
surrounding mountains. 

Those are things that will remain 
forever. 
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Foot race around Echo Lake was part of experiment by team from Air 
Force School of Aviation Medicine to test stamina at high altitudes. 


High Altitude Exercise 


Wuat makes the space medics run? They are studying the ability 
of the human body to adapt to extreme altitudes. To obtain data on 
the physical and mental reserves built up in men of various ages while 
living and working at high altitudes, a group of scientists and tech- 
nicians from the School of Aviation Medicine spent 40 days on Mt. 
Evans in Colorado. The team leader was Bruno Balke, German-born 
physiologist who has been mountain climbing since he was 15. Some 


Bruno Balke, in foreground, leads team on rock climbing trip at the 
14,000-foot elevation of Mt. Evans in the Rocky Mountains of Colorado. 
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Rugged exercise at 10,000-foot altitudes, up to nine ‘heue. a day, 
reportedly increased protection of men against bends and oxygen lack. 
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37 years later, he shows he is able to run foot races at an altitude of 
10,000 feet. 

Another objective of the mountain-top experiments was to de- 
termine the limits of endurance that man can achieve at high altitudes. 

In addition to the outdoor exercise on Mt. Evans, the team mem- 
bers, ranging in age from 20 to 41, entered a mobile low-pressure 
chamber and exercised. The pressure chamber exercises were part 
of an experiment to determine whether acclimatization to 10,000 feet 
offered protection against bends. Bends, sometimes called decompres- 
sion sickness, can afflict pilots or astronauts above 35,000 feet if they 
are not in pressure cabins or suits. The answer: Acclimatization to 
10,000 feet offered some protection against bends, but not enough. 

After a week at 10,000 feet, the team moved up to 11,500 feet 
and spent up to nine hours a day in rugged mountain climbing activity, 
ascending and descending a total of 10,000 feet on one continuous 
hike. To increase their stamina at these altitudes, the men also carried 
each other piggy-back. 

The experiments later showed that acclimatization to 14,000 feet 
on the ground gives full protection against the bends. Atop Mt. Evans, 
the men exercised a full hour in the low-pressure chamber without 
feeling the painful symptoms of bends. The experiments also in- 
creased the ability of the men to exist at altitudes above 44,000 feet 
with pressure breathing apparatus. Previously, the team members 
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they could ascend to about 55,000 feet—an altitude with pressure 
comparable to that expected on the surface of Mars. 

Another result of the acclimatization to high altitudes was that 
every man on the team could take off his mask at 25,000 feet, after 
breathing pure oxygen “on the way up.”” The men could remain in the 
25,000-foot “atmosphere” for 30 minutes without loss of consciousness 
or efficiency. Ordinarily, a man becomes unconscious from hypoxia 
in five minutes or less without oxygen equipment at this altitude. Balke 
was able to maintain consciousness without an oxygen mask at 30,000 
feet for a half hour. He suffered some symptoms of hypoxia but was 
able to perform simple tasks. END 
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THEY COULDN’T PUT ME 
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(Continued from page 23) 


when the mother will be as com- 
pletely dependent on the children as 
she once wanted to make them de- 
pendent on her. Then there’s trouble. 
Parents owe themselves a great deal 
—as individuals. They’re not only 
shortchanging themselves but their 
children, too, when they bury their 
own individuality in oversolicitation 
for their children. Parents have tal- 
ents they should never permit to 
die through the busy years of child 
raising. 

Then I think women should ac- 
tively work—throughout their lives 
—at getting over a feeling of pos- 
sessiveness that can become almost 
a disease in later years. Too many 
American women have the “‘gimmes” 
—a form of immorality I consider 
worse than prostitution. And one 
of the most pernicious cloaks under 
which the “gimmes’”’ can be guised is 
the smothering possessiveness some 
parents feel and show toward their 
children. 

The final, unhappy result of this 
finds the parents forcing themselves 
on their children and grandchildren, 
until they never find themselves 
in the situation they most desire: 
to be needed. It’s wonderful to be 
needed again by your children. And 


| when they need you, they’ll call—i/ 


you haven’t made yourselves com- 
pletely obnoxious before that time 
comes. 

And finally, through all the hard, 
wearing work of starting a family 
and establishing a home, adults 


| should never completely lose hold 


of the wonder of imagination and 
curiosity. Never. Once that goes, the 
chances of making a new life after 
the children are gone deteriorate 
quickly. 

When I was a child, my mother 


| once told me: ‘‘What happens to you 


isn’t Pn It’s what you do 


about it that counts. Bitterness is a 
terrible and unnecessary waste. In- 
stead, keep always the quality of 
wonder.” And then she’d quote a line 
whose author I never knew: “The 
larger the island of knowledge, the 
longer the shoreline of wonder.” 

I wasn’t sure what she meant then 
—but I know now. 

And I wish I could say to every 
mother and father in the world who 
have just seen their children leave 
home and are rattling about aim- 
lessly in an empty house: “There 
are sO many wonders to be explored. 
Look for them. Find them. And 
explore them.” 

If you do this, retirement time— 
enforced or not—will come and go 
almost unnoticed. You'll likely find 
health, as I did; for my physical 
well-being has certainly been greater 
cince my mental attitude has been 
alert and progressive and outgiv- 
ing. I simply don’t have time to get 
sick or sit around and think about 
myself. 

If I could encourage, by my ex- 
ample, just one person to turn back 
to some of the wonder of youth and 
build a new life for himself after 
the children have gone, then I'd 
consider my own life a success. 

I’m glad, now, that I didn’t get 
into acting when I was young. Be- 
cause by now, I might be a has- 
been, and perhaps the wonder would 
have worn off. But there’s wonder 
to be found everywhere. Cultivate 
yours now—and harvest it when 
your children are planting their 
own. END 


HOW’S YOUR 
SENSE OF HUMOR? 


(Continued from page 9) 


be funny, or to regard humor with 
either apprehension or indifference. 

A good sense of humor requires 
the ability to regard things in their 
proper perspective, and less well- 
adjusted individuals tend to be lack- 
ing in this department. And their 
inclination to take themselves too 
seriously extends not only to humor, 
but to other things as well. 


Is it true that persons with a good 
sense of humor are the hardest to 
fool or deceive? 

Yes. The better developed a man’s 
sense of humor is, the harder it is to 
trick him by bluff, cunning, flattery, 
or subterfuge. Nor is he likely to be 
beguiled or misled by what he reads, 
since he has a marked ability to 
read between the lines, to separate 
the wheat from the chaff, the truth 
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from the half-truth. This has been 
demonstrated by researchers at Pur- 
due University, where students who 
made the highest scores on sense-of- 
humor tests also scored high st on 
tests designed to evaluate astuteness, 
perspicacity, and level-headedness. 


If a person fails to get the point of 
certain simple, easy-to-understand 
jokes, does that indicate his sense of 
humor is lacking? 

Not necessarily. Humor reaction 
studies at Yale University show that 
failure to understand a joke may be 
the result of a person attempting to 
protect himself from the anxiety 
which the joke arouses. In cases of 
this kind it was found that “there 
is really a hidden wish not to under- 
stand the humor.” 

The investigators cite many clini- 
cal examples, including the case of 
a highly intelligent scientist, who 
was head of a university depart- 
ment. He was shown a cartoon in 
which the boss of a company was 
shown approaching the office sug- 
gestion box. On top of the box was a 
bottle marked “Poison.” The scien- 
tist couldn’t understand the cartoon. 

When the bottle of poison was 
pointed out to him, he reacted with 
surprise; he hadn’t noted it as such 
—even though the label was plainly 
marked. And though the meaning 


The original shaggy dog story: “I 
wouldn’t send a knight out on a dog 
like this!” 


of the cartoon then immediately be- 
came clear to him, he still didn’t 
think it was funny. 

Analysis revealed that the cartoon 
touched on a point that was causing 
the scientist extreme worry. He was 
deeply concerned over whether he 
was being too strict or too lenient 
with his subordinates, whether they 
liked and respected him or hated 
him. He didn’t get the point of the 
cartoon because of his subconscious 
wish to shield himself from its pain- 
ful personal impact. It hit too hard 
and too close to home. 


Is it true that people who have the 
greatest appreciation of humor tend 
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to have the most sympathetic in- 
sight into the character of others? 

Yes. Studies at Michigan State 
University show that people who are 
the quickest to perceive the comic 
elements in a cartoon, story, or situ- 
ation have the greatest ability to 
sense the underlying motivations of 
others, and to put themselves in the 
other fellow’s shoes. They possess in 
marked degree a quality known as 
empathy—the ability to tune in on 
the other person's wave length and 
look at. the picture through his eyes 
and from his point of view. 


Is a sense of humor an important 


factor where physical health and 
well-being is concerned? 

Yes. Findings of the Michigan 
State University studies, as well as 
those of other leading investigations, 
make it clear that humor, and the 
ability to perceive it in everyday 
situations, provide a safety valve 
for the discharge of health-sapping 
tensions. Investigations have simi- 
larly shown that cultivating the hab- 
it of seeing the humorous side of 
things is an invaluable aid to pro- 
moting health, happiness, and 
longevity. Not only is laughter fre- 
quentiy the best medicine, but it’s 
also the pleasantest to take. END 
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from “The World is Young” by Wayne Miller 


the glow of health 


Prunes help give today’s children the energy they burn up so fast. Plump, 
tender, tree-ripened California Prunes are chock-full of natural fruit sugar. 
They’re rich in vitamin A and iron, and contain other essential minerals. And 
prunes contribute to the daily needs in the diet for the B vitamins, thiamine, 
riboflavin and niacin. Prunes are a naturally good fruit and delightful to eat. 
And for those who need it, prunes have a gentle, natural laxative action. Serve 
them often and keep your whole family happy. 


Prunes—the naturally good fruit from California 


CALIFORNIA PRUNE ADVISORY BOARD 





So plentiful now . . . so economical . . . and so highly nu- 


tritious, so rich in protein and B-vitamins, especially B,. 


Do you know that the usual serving of medium 
lean pork (31% oz.) gives you almost half the day’s 
recommended intake of top-quality protein? That it 
gives you almost all of the day’s recommended intake 
of thiamine, the important vitamin B,? That it gives 


you a hearty, healthful supply of other B-vitamins too? 


Remember also that delicious well-cooked, well- 
done pork is as fully digestible as any other meat, 


regardless of the time of year. 


Pork adds variety to your family’s menus—use it 
often—all cuts are nutritious, from chops to roasts, 
from fresh or smoked ham to the many sausages that 


owe their appetizing savor to delicious pork. 


The nutritional statements made in this advertisement 
have been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion of the American Medical Association and found 
consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 


American Meat Institute 
Main Office, Chicago...Members Throughout the United States 


| percent of all 








WHO’S TO BLAME 
FOR FIRST-GRADE FAILURES? 


(Continued from page 35) 


factors contributing to the problem: 

Excessive teacher absence; large 
classes; high, rigid, and inappropri- 
ate standards of achievement; un- 
warranted administrative and teacher 
prejudices; use of unsuitable methods 
and materials; teachers’ subjective 
judgments; teachers’ inadequate 
preparation, and poor teaching. 

Whatever the cause, the results are 
the same: An estimated two million 
elementary school children fail each 
year. Six- and seven-year-olds by the 
thousands each June face another 
year in first grade. Of the 16 years 
of schooling—-from grade one 
through college—the highest rate of 
non-promotion is right at the start. 

It varies by communities, with 
some going as high as 25 percent of 
all first-graders being held back. Al- 
though the trend since 1900 has been 
downward (in that year about 50 
elementary school 
graduates had experienced failure), 
it is common for 10 percent or more 
in a first-grade class to be required 
to repeat the year. And in many 
cases the odds are two to one that 
the “failure” will be a boy! 

Maybe you feel that’s the way it 
should be. “Get them off to a good 
start’”—‘‘you can’t build a building 
on a shifty foundation’’—and that 
sort of thing. But before we jump 
to conclusions, let’s ask the most im- 
portant question of all: Does repeat- 
ing the first grade help a child catch 
up academically? 

Research is plentiful on this sub- 
ject, and its conclusions are crystal 
clear for children as a group. It 
doesn’t make any pretense of stating 
what is best for any particular child. 
To generalize would be unfair to any 
individual child, whose situation de- 
mands personalized consideration and 
solution. 

But even so, the generalizations 
are revealing, especially for those of 
us who draw conclusions exclusively 
on the basis of our limited and biased 
personal experiences and desires. 
Here is how they add up: 

—The average child who repeats first 
grade learns no more in two 
years than the non-repeater of 
the same mental age does in one 
year. Nor do most repeaters ever 
catch up academically. 

—Being unready for the work of a 
grade will not be corrected by 
repeating that grade. In other 
words, doing the same thing 
twice when one isn’t ready to do 
it either time will not bring suc- 
cess. 

—Success and praise work better 

(Continued on ‘page 76) 
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TIPS for your home and family 


HOW TO VISIT THE SICK...STOP LOSING YOUR TEETH...DON'T USE PROPPED-BOTTLE FEEDING 





ACCIDENT-PROOF YOUR NURSERY. You can keep your baby out of harm's way by showing a 
little common sense around the nursery, reports a national pharmaceutical 
manufacturer. Here's how: 





e Make sure you buy washable toys, and keep them clean by washing them 
frequently at high temperatures. 


Since all lead-base paints are poisonous, and may cause serious illness in 
a child, be sure you use non-toxic paints when repainting children's furni- 
ture or playthings. Children can't resist chewing on their cribs, high 
chairs, and toys. 


Keep mothballs, medicines, cleaning agents, chemicals, insecticides, furni- 
ture polish, and sanitizing agents out of baby's nursery. Mothballs are 
highly poisonous and small enough to be quickly swallowed. The mothballs 
should be in perforated canisters. 


Use blanket rings to secure the corners of the crib blanket. Keeping baby 
properly covered while making certain that his head is free is important. 
The rings should be tied to the crib’s slats with a cord. 


Cover all unused light sockets within baby's reach. "Creepers" find 
sockets at their crawling level and won't hesitate to poke small objects 
into the openings. Sockets temporarily not in use should have tape over 
them. Those not in use permanently should have an inexpensive cap placed 
over them. 


Don't give baby a dangerous habit to imitate. If baby sees you holding 
pins or nails in your mouth, he might try the same thing. 


FOR FOOT COMFORT. Eighty percent of shoes worn in this country are not exactly the 
right size or shape for the feet they are covering, reports the Pennsylvania 
State Medical Society. Because of the ill-fitting shoes, bought more for 
Style and appearance than for comfort, almost 69 percent of the population is 
suffering from "painful feet," the Society says. 





PRESSURE OF THESE UNCOMFORTABLE SHOES causes corns and calluses, bunions and 
blisters, ingrown toenails, and other painful conditions. 


DON'T ABUSE YOUR FEET -- insist on a proper shoe fitting when you buy your 
next pair. The shoes should be long enough so that the end of the shoe will 
not be in contact with the end of the big toe. They should be wide enough 
for comfort and fit well at the heel. 


OF PROPPED-BOTTLE FEEDING -- IT MAY BE DANGEROUS. Two infants were recently 

casualties of freak accidents that can easily be repeated. The two babies 

died in a New York hospital of respiratory ailments after having been fed 
(over) 








TIPS for your home and family (continued) 


from propped bottles. Here's the way it happened: The babies, unattended, 
were feeding from propped bottles, probably choked and breathed some of the 
contents of the bottles into their lungs. This caused a respiratory infection 
that proved fatal. 


STOP LOSING YOUR TEETH. In most cases false teeth could have been prevented, says 
Gladys Underwood, Vancouver, Washington, dentist. She says mere than 21 
million Americans, or 13 percent of the population, have lost all their teeth. 
Ste adds that most dentures could be postponed if people would take better 
cére of their teeth. 


FORGET ABOUT ADVERTISING CLAIMS. Says dentist Underwood, "No dentifrice 
available today has been demonstrated to be of significant value in prevent- 
ing oral disease, despite extravagant claims by the manufacturer." 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Paul H. Jeserich, D.D.S., 
lists four basic steps which the Association believes "can insure a better 
Start along the road to lifelong dental health for childrens" 


e Proper use of the toothbrush immediately after meals and snacks starting 
after all the primary teeth have erupted. 


e A balanced diet low in sugar-containing foods. 


e Early and regular dental treatment aimed at controlling and preventing 
dental disorders. 


e Fluoridation of community water supplies or in rural areas application by a 
dentist of a fluoride solution to children’s teeth to prevent decay. 


CALLING ON A SICK FRIEND? Watch yourself carefully and make sure you keep the 
following "don'ts” in mind. 





e Don’t come into the sick room like a cyclone. Come in quietly, 
unobtrusively. 


Don’t be gloomy. Try to be cheerful -- not silly. 


Don't be morbidly inquisitive. Dom'’t ask to see the stitches. Let the 
patient volunteer whatever information he desires. 


Don't be overly sympathetic. Real sympathy shows through your personality, 
not necessarily in words. 


Don't make the patient dissatisfied. You'll be assisting him if you help 
him feel satisfied with his general care. 


Don't offer your medical advice or opinion. You're not a doctor and 
chances are your opinion is worth next to nothing. 


Don't make promises you can't keep. If you say you plan another visit, 
keep your promise. 


Don't lie. Don't tell a sick man he looks marvelous or that he'll be out 
in a few days. Be honest. This doesn’t mean you should tell a dying man 
he looks half dead. Be discreet. 





FOR BACKACHE: 
THE MATTRESS WITH A 
BUILT-IN BEDBOARD 
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BEDBOARD IN CENTER SUPPORTS SPINE FIRMLY @ SPRINGS INSURE COMFORT 


Many people with backaches and back problems will find relief 
in this new and different mattress. Between the springs, up close 
to your back, is a built-in bedboard to bring you real relief. 


Simmons consulted with a group of doctors. They said there is a 
need for a mattress for low back problems. Why this need when 
there are conventional hard mattresses or bedboards? A conven- 
tional hard mattress can develop a sag which causes backache. A 
bedboard under the mattress is far from your back. It is true that 
no mattress can cure a backache caused by an injury or spinal 
ailment. But what about common backache? 


Simmons answer is Back Care.® This mattress has been approved 
by doctors. Its bedboard is new and improved. It is made of im- 
pregnated natural fibers. Firm enough for real support, yet not so 
rigid that it spoils your rest. Above the board are 312 springs 
for sleeping comfort. And 312 more springs support the board. 
30-night trial. Back Care carries Simmons workmanship through- 
out. Simmons stands behind it. Try Back Care for 30 nights. If 
you are not completely satisfied, return it for a full refund. Back 
Care is $69.50. See this mattress at leading stores. 


For complete information on Back Care... with special reference 
to its orthopedic features . . . write for the descriptive booklet avail- 
able from Simmons Co., Dept. AA, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 


BACK CARE by SIMMONS § 
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Are you solving 
your brassiere 
problems... the 
OLD-FASHIONED WAY? 


If you are an amply. woman, or 
have a “‘pendulous’’ condition you can 
now have special itional support with- 
out uncomfortable wires or extensive elas- 
tic CORDELIA OF HOLLYWOOD custom-fitted 
, have wide 


* 3117 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 





WASHINGTON STATE 


Do you plan oi ters by a “‘favor- 
able moon?’’ Whether you do or 
not, it’s time now to plana wonder- 
ful "Washington State vacation. 
Come enjoy our invigorating salt- 
sea, air-conditioned climate; our 
clear air, bracing breezes and 
brilliant sunshine. Enjoy a 
Western welcome, too! 


Day and night, there’s fun for all 
the os in Washington State. 
See Grand Coulee Dam’s gorgeous 
night floodlighting, the night fun 
of Seattle’s famed Seafair; day- 
time, countless things to see and 
do from sea to ski level. Send the 
coupon for our brand new, all- 
color 36-page FREE travel book. 
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WASHINGTON STATE VACATION ALMANAC 


Washington State Dept. of Commerce 
Gen‘!. Administration Bldg. 

Olympia, Washington TH-2 
Please send me your new 1960 booklet: 
Name. 


Address 
City. 








State. 
(PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY) 


WASHINGTON STATE 
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WHO’S TO BLAME 
FOR FIRST-GRADE FAILURES? 


(Continued from page 72) 


than failure and reproof in the 
educational setting—just as they 
do elsewhere. 

—-A threat of failure or impending 
failure doesn’t necessarily result 
in better work. Those threatened 
with failure do no better aca- 
demically than those told they 
will pass regardless of their 
achievement. 

—Children who drop out of school 
have frequently been first-grade 
failures. In fact, one community 
found that more than 99 percent 
of the students who didn’t finish 
high school had been held back 
in first grade. ‘These youngsters 
learned to fail,’”’ concluded the 
researcher. 

—Cost of failures is very high, much 
more expensive than the solu- 
tions which will be suggested 
later for preventing them. Per- 
haps this touches an especially 
sensitive spot in the practical 
men and women on most of our 
local school boards. 


Research concludes: (1) Pupils 


| who are promoted each year gain 
| more educationally than those with 


similar abilities whose progress in 
school is irregular. (2) Contrary to 
popular belief, non-promotion does 
not spur students to greater action, 
but discourages them to the extent 
that they see little or no reason to 
put forth effort. (3) Children of 
normal ability gained more from 
trial promotion than children of 
equal ability who repeated the grade. 

Most children want to go to school 
long before they are old enough. 
Older brothers and sisters have pre- 
ceded them, and the solution for 
their own loneliness can come only 
by joining the morning throngs. But 
for those who soon face frustration 
based on their immaturity or for one 


of the other reasons already cited, 
the anticipation turns rapidly into 
discouragement or even antagonism. 
What had been a shining, shimmer- 
ing dream becomes a series of de- 
feats. 

Some defend the practice of fail- 
ure for young children by pointing 
to instabilities of adult life, but are 
such early defeats really good prep- 
aration for our later ones? Being 
confused and mystified by a fascinat- 
ing house of cards toppling around 
them often starts the habit of failure 
and defeatism. 

Many children held back at the 
start of their school career develop 
a loss of self-confidence and initia- 
tive, a lack of satisfaction in school 
activities, fear of trying new activi- 
ties, and poor social relationships. 
(Not getting along with others may 
result from a child’s suddenly be- 
coming the oldest, biggest, and 
heaviest in the classroom, although 
he’s quite normal for his age.) 

All of these developments depend, 
of course, on how the adults in the 
situation act, how (and whether!) 
parents and teachers pave the way 
adequately. Despite adults’ best-in- 
tentioned efforts, feelings of humili- 
ation and bewilderment frequently 
materialize. In some extreme cases, 
emotional upsets may result in stut- 
tering. In less severe ones, an active 
distaste emerges toward learning and 
education, demonstrated by a short 
attention span and poor work habits. 

Maybe a combination of some of 
those factors wouldn’t be so bad if a 
child at least caught up academically 
as a result of non-promotion. Mas- 
tery of subject matter may certainly 
be worth all the effort. But because 
he usually doesn’t attain it as a re- 
sult of being held back, we have to 
assume that the turmoil caused him 
and his family is often in vain. 

But what does the other side of 
the coin show? If failure is not the 
answer, is indiscriminate promotion 





from toxic materials... 





Radiation Safety: “A Remarkably Good Record” 


“IN SPITE OF the many gaps in our knowledge of radiation effects in 
humans, we have a greater body of knowledge of the hazards associated 
with radiation than of any other industrial or general environmental hazard 


“Since the successful achievement of the release of nuclear energy a 
relatively small number of persons have been accidentally overexposed to 
radiation in our atomic program. Three deaths are directly attributed to 
accidents involving radiation among the tens of thousands who have worked 
with radiation in this program. Compared with the first large-scale uses of 
lead, beryllium, and aniline in industry, the record is remarkably good.” 
—Charles L. Dunham, M.D., director, Division of Biology and Medicine, 

U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, in an address at the 45th annual meet- 
ing, Radiological Society of North America, Chicago, November 19, 1959. 
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any better? What about “social pro- 
motion” for the “normal” youngsters 
who are off to a slow start? 

Many schools in recent years have 
tried it, and the reactions have been 
varied. Defenders of automatic and 
guaranteed promotion say that chil- 
dren work best when they are placed 
with others their own age, that suc- 
cess brings more success, and that 
failure leads to more failure. They 
point out how much it costs to hold 
back a child and ask, “Isn’t there a 
better way to spend school funds?” 
They ask for proof that failing a 
student will increase his mastery of 
school skills, and the proof is unmis- 
takably absent. They point to rigid 
standards and to the many individual 
differences among children and won- 
der how these can be compatible. 


Tue opponents of “social promo- 
tion” claim that school is the only 
institution this side of heaven that 
rewards intention as generously as 
it does accomplishment. Making a 
gift of success is based on wishful 
thinking of what life is like, so let’s 
be realistic, the critics say. Life just 
isn’t that simple and good. It’s rough 
and tough and unpredictable, and 
children might as well start prepar- 
ing for it early. Besides, if you re- 
move your school standards you 
destroy scholarship and _ initiative. 
You also pile additional burdens on 
the slow student, frustrating him by 
pushing him up to a level far beyond 
his ability. 

The arguments for and against 
automatic promotions are most 
pointed when we are talking about 
first-graders. We want the start to 
be strong, healthful, and encourag- 
ing, yet we also want it to be based 
on a sound appraisal of a child’s 
capabilities. 

Perhaps, as in the solution of so 
many problems, the answer to the 
promotion-failure question is some- 
where in the gray zone between rigid 
standards resulting in the stigma of 
failure stamped on many children, 
and “social promotion” which takes 
some of the meaning out of achieve- 
ment. In an era when schools are 
more frequently being evaluated than 
ever before, when experimentation is 
finally being encouraged, a number 
of approaches are being tried. 

“Only men who do nothing are 
always right” is the old saying that 
frequently teases a few pioneering 
spirits into at least attempting some- 
thing new. Let’s look at a few of 
their encouraging efforts to help 
first-graders avoid outright failure 
in their introduction to a new world. 

Ungraded primary program. Or 
call it the continuous pupil-progress 
plan, primary school, or primary 
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unit. The objectives of all are fairly 
similar. They get away from the 
rigid grade-to-a-year idea and avoid 
the strict demands of chapters in a 
textbook, semester and school years 
of an arbitrary length, and teachers 
who plan programs in detail for 
pupils they’ve never seen. 

Here are some of the usual ingre- 
dients of an ungraded primary pro- 
gram: 

One teacher stays with the same 
group of children for three years, 
generally for grades one through 
three. 

No grade label is attached to the 
levels involved. Instead of having 
three grades, there may be eight or 
10 levels, providing much more 
flexibility in advancing. There is less 
temptation here to make some chil- 
dren wait until others catch up, or 
to fill their vacant moments with 
busy work “‘just to keep them out of 
mischief.” 

At the end of three years most of 
the pupils will go into fourth grade, 
but a few will stay another year, 
while one or two may go into fifth 
grade. A three-year period without 
the interference of annual promo- 
tions gives youngsters a much better 
chance of catching up than does the 
same stiff standard of accomplish- 
ment for all at the end of each of 
the three primary grades. There is 
no need for a pass-or-fail decision 
before the three years are completed. 


TuHEere is usually clear-cut recog- 
nition in this plan that a class of 
first-grade children often has a four- 
or five-year range in ability. Some 
are ready to start formal reading 
this year, but others were-ready and 
did start one or two years ago, while 
another group won’t be ready to be- 
gin for a year or two more. This plan 
individualizes the program and 
guides children to suit the capacity 
of each. No, they are not permitted 
to set their own pace; the direction 
and speed are always under the con- 
trol of a teacher. 

The ungraded primary program 
encourages competition (but with 
each student’s own past record), en- | 
sures frequent and steady evaluation | 
of progress, demands an awareness 
of child development on the part of | 
the teacher, and encourages parents 
to take a new look at their school 
and leave behind forever remarks | 
that begin, “Now, when J went to| 
school . . .” | 





Such a program avoids pinning 
the tag of failure on children, for 
they have as long a time to catch up 
as most of them need. At the end of | 
one year they may not have the. 
needed maturity or sight vocabulary, 
but at the end of three years both 


REPLACE THE SALT... 
KEEP ALL THE FLAVOR 
WITH 


DIASAL 


SODIUM-FREE SALT SUBSTITUTE 


Make your next salt-free meal a treat 
to eat with DIASAL. This improved 
sodium-free “salt” looks, tastes and 
sprinkles like the real thing... does 
wonders for ordinarily tasteless 
foods when salt is restricted from 
the diet. You'll love DIASAL...and 
the reusable 2-oz. Americana Spice 
jar. Ask your druggist for DIASAL. 


NOW, IN REUSABLE SPICE JAR 
WITH 8 DECORATIVE 
SPICE AND HERB LABELS. 
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| Hicksville, Long Island, N.Y. 

: Please send FREE DIASAL SHAKERETTE. 
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Shepard HomelLlIFT gives you 
one-floor convenience 


This modern residence elevator elimi- 
nates the strain of climbing stairs and 
brings the convenience of single-floor 
living to any multi-story home. It is 
quickly installed without major altera- 
tions and operates on regular house 
current for only pennies a day. So simple 
and safe even a child can operate it. 


f——— Mail for FREE literature amen 


Shepard Elevator Co. 

5082 Brotherton Rd., Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
Please send literature on the Shepard 
HomeLIFT to: 


| 

| | 
| | 
| | 
| Name ! 
| | 
| I 
| ! 





Address. 











“treat” the whole family 
toan ounce of prevention 


ZI NCO FAX" 


SOOTHING SKIN CREAM 


is worth a pound of cure 


soothes and promotes 
healing in: 


small cuts or fissures 
minor skin irritations 
abrasions 

chafed or chapped skin 
diaper rash 


Large tubes 60¢, at your druggist. 


bral BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (U.S.A.) INC. 
Tuckahoe, NewY ork 
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will probably be sufficiently ad- 
vanced. 

Flexible school entry. If your 
child’s birthday is January 1, and 
the school’s cut-off date for Septem- 
ber entry into kindergarten or first 
grade is December 31, your young- 
ster will have to wait a year to be- 
gin school. 
have had this frustrating experience 
based on a birth date that is too 
“late,” even though they felt sure 
their child was ready to go to school. 

If you think that yours is smarter 
and faster than one who is permitted 
to enter, you could be absolutely 
right. Although some schools cling 
tenaciously to chronological age as 
the single standard for school entry, 
this is not an effective way to deter- 
mine readiness for school. 

Faced by the post-war avalanche 
of children, many administrators 
have little choice but to stick to the 
strict cut-off date of their district. 
But as long as they do, they will 
continue to have children old enough 
for school who are incapable of do- 
ing the work expected of them. It’s 
in this climate that failure begins to 
breed. They will also continue to 
reject children who are too young 
but are easily capable of reaching 
realistic grade goals. 

The obvious solution is flexible 
school entry. Where the cut-off date 
is December 31, an arbitrary four- 
month period could be used as a 
flexible factor. Any child who reaches 
age five between November 1 and 
February 28 would be eligible to 
enter kindergarten if his potential 
for school work—judged by tests, 
teacher observation, health, parent 
and child interviews, or any critera 
the school district wants to set up— 
is sufficiently high. 

Any youngster who has a potential 
lower than the district requires can- 
not enter school until the following 
year. Here’s where the parents may 
howl the loudest, especially if their 
child is five before December 31 and 
would have been admitted under the 
old system. And here’s where the 
school must be certain its criteria 
are sound and that its preparation 
and public relations are “howl- 
proof.” 

Because nothing magic happens on 
the day a child is five or six, this idea 
of flexible school entry begins to 
make sense. Through it there is 
more of a chance that the fast child 
won’t be delayed too long in his 
formal schooling and that the slower 
child won’t be hurried with his be- 
fore he is ready. 

The boy-girl problem. Despite in- 
significant differences in both intel- 
ligence and achievement test scores, 
boys are failed in first grade much 
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more frequently than girls. Could 
it be that a boy is sometimes penal- 
ized because he is mischievous or 
troublesome? Could it be that the 
neatness, rather than the content, of 
his work is being evaluated? Could 
primary reading material be too 
diluted and inappropriate for the 
active physical and mental develop- 
ment of a six-year-old boy? Has the 
female world that dominates a boy’s 
infancy, early childhood, and early 
school years ill-prepared him for this 
new situation? 

Despite his different development, 
interests, and needs, a boy is forced 
into the same curriculum and ex- 
posed to the same content, tech- 
niques, and materials as the little 
girl next door. That this is unfair 
is proved by the tremendously 
greater number of boys than girls 
who are held back in the first grade 
—despite the similarity in their 
capabilities. 

Some fine teachers are making ad- 
justments—and many others should 
try to do so. If we are to profit 
from what we know of child de- 
velopment, we'll give most boys 
more work with numbers and sci- 
ence in first grade. The youngsters 
who need them are frequently those 
who fail to make the grade in read- 
ing. A slower approach to the formal 
reading program for boys may help. 

No understanding parent, wise ad- 
ministrator, or conscientious teacher 
would ever stand in the way of 
using this method (or any other, for 
that matter) if it makes school for 
any particular little boy or girl more 
meaningful and profitable. END 


NEXT MONTH: 

WHAT is the readiness program that 
is sometimes so tough that first- 
graders fail it? Is it important? Is 
it necessary? Next month we will 
take a penetrating look at it—and 
make some concrete suggestions to 
help parents see their youngsters 
through it successfully. 


GRANDMOTHER WITH 
GREASE PAINT 


(Continued from page 23) 


Bullock’s. Madge told her the whole 
story—and the following week she 
was selling blouses at the depart- 
ment store. 

Madge seldom remains passive 
when she’s disturbed about some- 
thing—and because she has a highly 
developed social consciousness, she 
is frequently disturbed. She blows 
off steam by writing letters—as she 
did to Bullock’s—with some remark- 
able results. Long before she started 
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to make her mark as an actress, she 
saw a movie called Wake Island 
which she considered repugnant in 
a nation still at war. She said so to 
the producer in a four-page letter 
that so stirred him that he contacted 
Madge and spent several hours ex- 
plaining to her why he made the 
picture the way he did. 

After years of hanging about the 
fringes of the acting profession, 
Madge almost lost her first screen 
role because she didn’t look her age. 
She was assigned to play Spencer 
Tracy’s mother in Adam’s Rib, and 
when she turned up on the set, 
Tracy took one look at her and said: 
“This is ridiculous. You can’t play 
my mother. We must be about the 
same age.” 

Desperately Madge told him: “A 
woman with as much money as I’m 

















supposed to have in this part would 
spend most of her time at the 
beauty shop. And besides, on the 
screen I really look like a hag.” 

Tracy was amused, and Madge 
kept the part—probably the only 
time in history an actress got a job 
by tearing herself down. 

Once Madge found a measure of 
self-confidence and began to make 
a go of acting, she attracted warmth 
and affection throughout the highly- 
emotional entertainment industry. 
For example, she plays a running 
part as Walter Brennan’s girl friend 
in the television series, ‘““The Real 
McCoy’s.”’ 

I was on the set one day when 
she reported back to work after 
being written out of the show for 
some weeks. Brennan, the crusty 
old professional, embraced her and 
told her fondly she was “well 
padded, just the way I like girls.” 

Brennan says he and Madge Blake 
agree on one important point about 
middle-age. “I have a special group 
of friends,’”’ he told me, “who are ex- 
ceptions to the rule, ‘You can’t teach 
an old dog new tricks.’ When I 
first met Madge and heard her story, 
I immediately welcomed her to 
membership in our group.” 

Jack Benny also had some kind 
words about this grandmother- 
turned-actress: “It is always a de- 
light to work with Madge Blake. 
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She’s not only a talented performer, 
but a charming person as well.” 

Madge is no longer concerned 
about proving herself—in spite of 
her acknowledged padding and her 
somewhat-more-sensitive age. You 
can see her soon in two large- 
budgeted motion pictures: Please 
Don’t Eat the Daisigs and Bells Are 
Ringing, and a string of television 
shows including ‘‘The Real 
McCoy’s,” “Leave It To Beaver,” and 
“Tightrope.” 

Madge Blake is successful and 
she’s having fun—but there are 
still some things that beckon her. 
She’s never been to New York 
City and never played on Broadway. 
She wants very much to do both. 
Few people who know her doubt 
that one of these days she will. 

And it couldn’t happen to a nicer 
grandmother. —JosEPH N. BELL 


LIGHT UP YOUR TOWN 
(Continued from page 29) 


the death toll at these points plum- 
met from 11 to one; Hayward, 
California, cut fatalities from six to 
0 when a main highway to the city 
was lit; San Antonio made a dra- 
matic saving of life—from 15 to 0— 
by lighting a particularly bad section 
of thoroughfare, only one-third mile 
in length; Goshen, Indiana, cut its 
total accidents in half; and Rich- 
mond, Virginia, by ripping out and 
replacing obsolete, spotty lighting on 
the downtown streets, reduced acci- 
dents by 39 percent. 

Crime crawls into unlit places to 
grow and spread terror. Police ex- 
perts estimate that 8000 women will 
be attacked this year on shadowy 
streets. Mugging, handbag snatching, 
rape—these are crimes in which the 
co-conspirator is often darkness. 
Certainly the pleasantest town in 
the land is a less-than-happy place 
to live when parents have reason to 
fear for the safety of teen-agers 
walking home from an evening 
basketball game, or when women at- 
tending a club meeting or concert 
feel they must call a taxi for a few 
blocks’ ride, because the streets 
aren’t safe. Yet in many places these 
fears are no boogie-men; the dangers 
are real and present. 

In daylight it may be difficult to 
see a green and shady street as a 
potential hazard. But if it becomes a 
pocket of gloom when evening falls, 
it can be a hazard, indeed. The 
mayor of Newark, New Jersey, says, 
“Improved street lighting is one of 
the weapons that can be used to 
combat street crimes.” 

A poll of police chiefs across the 


country showed that 98 percent 
agree that adequate street lighting 
is a deterrent to crime. One expert 
says that roughly 60 percent of all 
street crimes are night crimes. 
“Good lighting could cut these 
crimes in half.” 

The city of Indianapolis managed 
to diminish crimes by three percent 
at a time when nationwide figures 
were going up. “A major contribu- 
tion was made through improved 
street lighting,” the police chief re- 
ports. “There is no question that 
darkness breeds crime. Martindale 
Avenue here in Indianapolis is a 
good example. Once a hotbed of 
crime, new street lighting helped 
the area to a record which is tame in 
comparison to the past. Well-lighted 
underpasses have also contributed to 
this protection for the public.” 
One big company located near a 
long underpass had trouble hiring 
and keeping employees, especially 
women. Girls going to and from 
work were constantly accosted. 
“After relighting, this difficulty 
stopped.” 

The correlation of better light to 
fewer crimes is repeated all over the 
country. In Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
the police chief states that new 
lighting reduced the rate of murder 
and other violent crimes in one area 
by 70-90 percent; in Denver “ag- 
gravated assaults” were down by 
one-third; in Cleveland, where a 
step-by-step lighting modernization 
was undertaken, attacks on women 
had decreased 31 percent when the 
program was still only one-third 
complete. 

One of the sweeping changes in 
the shopping patterns of the 1950's 
has been the growth of night buying. 
There are definite reasons this has 
become so popular: Many working 
women can shop oniy at night; 
markets, stores, and centers that are 
reached by car must cater to buyers 
when the family car is available— 
often after supper; couples planning 
together for major purchases of 
furniture or appliances prefer even- 
ings for comparison shopping. 

Night business lives on light. It 
calls for floodlit parking lots, for 
glowing street lighting that makes 
“downtown” attractive to walkers 
and glamorizes store windows. 

Over and over, communities have 
seen evening business boom when 
lighting was modernized. Alliance, 
Nebraska, (population 8000) finds 
that its up-to-the-minute system is 
an important element in drawing 
business from many square miles of 
sparsely settled country. “The 
farmers and the ranchers in the area 
appreciate coming to town because 
they like its attractive appearance,” 
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according to an officer of an Alliance 
bank. Washington Court House, 
Ohio, is a town that lies on the main 
highway between Columbus and 
Cincinnati. When they put in good 
lighting, many more cars full of 
people found a reason to stop in a 
town they had once overlooked. 
Such potential increases in busi- 
ness, along with reductions in crimes 
and accidents, are the best argu- 
ments to win over any town that 
thinks it can’t afford proper lighting. 
Lowered automobile insurance rates 
follow when accidents are fewer (in 
some cases this cheaper rate, alone, 
has saved citizens more than the 
cost of new lights). Higher real 
estate values are another result 
when newcomers and new industry 








ce. 
are well impressed. Good street 
lighting is bound to be one basis on 
which they judge whether a com- 
munity is a good place to live, to 
work, to shop, and to build. 

The best proof that good lighting 
and town pride go together is the 
way in which most places celebrate 
the switch to modern equipment. 
The final installation is almost in- 
variably an occasion for an official 
Turn-On ceremony, along with 
literal dancing-in-the-streets. A pa- 
rade is usually on the schedule, plus 
fireworks. There will be prominent 
guests and a Queen of Light, often 
chosen by vote from among the high 
school girls. In smaller towns the 
attendance often far exceeds the 
total local population. The three-day 
festival in Henderson, Kentucky, 
drew the largest crowd ever in town 
at one time. 

At Lights-On parties, people dance 
together, march together, eat to- 
gether. In Danbury, Connecticut, 
they consumed gallons of cider and 
hundreds of doughnuts. In many 
places the Ladies Aid and other 
church groups serve memorable sup- 
pers. 

Perhaps the most fabulous Lights- 
On feasting on record took place in 
Culpeper, Virginia, when the town 
celebrated its new lighting at an 
event that was nicknamed “Opera- 
tion Skyglow.” Six thousand people 
sat down at tables ranged right down 
the middle of the main street and ate 
famous Brunswick Stew. END 
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HE’S “JUST A 
COUNTRY DOCTOR” 


(Continued from page 33) 


time since. “Rather stay here in 
Elgin and work,” is his excuse. 

Doctor Martin’s reluctance to 
travel long distances isn’t always 
shared by his patients. Some pa- 
tients drive down from Lawton to 
see him, even though that city has 
a modern, five-story hospital and 
an ample supply of doctors. One 
woman returned to Elgin from Cleve- 
land so that Doc Martin could de- 
liver her baby. 

When he was named Doctor of 
the Year, the American Medical As- 
sociation flew him to Hollywood to 
appear on Art Linkletter’s television 
program, “House Party.” Fifteen 
former Elgin patients now living in 
California showed up at the broad- 
casting studio to congratulate him. 
One woman called him aside. She 
had some medical problems she 
wanted to discuss with her favorite 
family doctor. 

Despite his heavy schedule, Doc 
Martin manages to stay even with 
advances in modern medicine. “I 
come here to tell him about a new 
drug and he already knows about it,” 
says Gerard Goodier, a drug sales- 
man who visits Elgin twice a month. 


Doctors familiar with his work 
consider him one of the best diag- 
nosticians around. “Doc Martin has 
sent us hundreds of cases,” a direc- 
tor of the hospital in Wichita Falls 
once said, ‘and never have we dis- 
agreed with his diagnosis.” 

“Sometimes I may rush my check- 
ups a bit,” admits the Doc, “but then 
I have the advantage of having 
treated my patients and their fami- 
lies for 30 or 40 years. It’s easier 
to tell what’s wrong.” 

Doctor Martin’s Elgin neighbors 
spin tales about him that almost 
border on idolatry. “There are a 
thousand stories about Old Doc,” 
says Harry Leonard, “and 99 percent 
of them are true.” 


OnE concerns the time Doctor 
Martin was called out during a storm 
to attend a birth. Tornado warnings 
had been issued for the area and 
when he knocked on the farmhouse 
door all he heard was an echo. He 
entered, but the house was empty. 
Then a voice called to him from the 
backyard. Everyone had fled to the 
storm cellar. 

The storm cellar was lined with 
preserve shelves and had a dirt floor 
and ceiling. While Doctor Martin was 
delivering the baby he felt something 
brush his neck. He swished his ear 


with one hand but still felt the brush- 
ing. Glancing over one shoulder in 
annoyance, he found ja spider as 
large as his fist (only much hairier) 
hanging from the ceiling and seem- 
ingly quite engrossed in the proceed- 
ings. “Couldn't get rid of that spider 
till the baby was born,” according to 
banker Harry Leonard, who tells the 
story. 

Doctor Martin also cares for sev- 
eral dozen Comanche Indian families 
in addition to serving as chief physi- 
cian at the Dolese Stone Quarry a 
few miles from town. One time two 
quarry workers got “likkered up.” 
Though fast friends when sober, they 
had a violent argument and the re- 
sult was a bullet hole in one and 
four knife wounds in the other. Be- 
fore the Doctor arrived they were 
dead. The two friends were placed in 
identical caskets; the preacher said 
one funeral sermon for both of them; 
and their widows, weeping into the 
same handkerchief, rode side by side 
in the hearse to the cemetery at the 
edge of town. 

Elgin’s family doctor seldom en- 
ters into the telling of these stories 
about himself. He does admit, how- 
ever, performing his first cesarean 
operation on a kitchen table, but says 
it as a matter-of-fact occurrence 
rather than as anything exceptional. 
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“Our son Randy once tripped play- 
ing baseball,” says Gena Hise, who 
helps in her husband Homer’s gen- 
eral store two doors down the street 
from the Doc’s office. “His arm broke 
so bad it was S-shaped, they told us 
later. We didn’t learn about it until 
after Doctor Martin had set the bone 
and was ready to send him to the 
hospital for x-rays.” 

“Most doctors take x-rays before 
setting a bone,” said one of his col- 
leagues. “Doc Martin sets the bone, 
then has the x-rays taken to prove 
he did a good job. He’s one of the 
best bone men in the state.” 

Dr. Chesley Martin is admired as 
much by other doctors as by his pa- 
tients. He is especially revered by 
the staff members at the Lawton 
Memorial Hospital. “I was packing 
for a trip to the clinical meeting of 
the AMA in Dallas last December,” 
said Jim Bushart, surgeon at the 
hospital. “Then I heard over the 
radio that Doc Martin had been 
chosen Doctor of the Year. I was 
so excited I went off and forgot all 
my ties.” 


AFTER Doctor Martin and his wife 
had returned from Dallas, she indi- 
cated that maybe it was time to 
start easing up on his duties. “When 
are you going to retire?” she duti- 
fully nagged. 

“When they plant me!”’ he snorted 
in reply. 

His wife, who accompanies him on 
all his night calls, had anticipated 
this answer. She laughed heartily 
when among the many letters of 
congratulations he later received, 
she found one from Florida. “Of 
course you will come to Miami for 
the AMA convention in June,” the 
letter rambled on hopefully, “and 
when you do, I'd like to show you 
a place in Virginia Beach for your 
retirement.” 

“That'll be the day,” said Mrs. 
Martin. 

Her husband puts it more bluntly: 
“Fossilizing, bah! That’s for the 
animals.” 

The Martins have two sons and 
two daughters. Both sons became 
dentists, one daughter married an 
architect, and the other married a 
doctor. They also have 10 grand- 
children, which is perhaps one rea- 
son why Doctor Martin has taken 
such an interest in education. 

The other day he stopped by at 
the high school to visit Arthur Far- 
rar, the superintendent of schools, 
who has a Ph.D. and once had his 
high school diploma signed by Doc 
Martin (in his role of school board 
chairman). Though Elgin’s popula- 
tion is only 450, more than 500 chil- 
dren attend high school there, and 
no Elgin graduate has ever failed a 
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college entrance exam. In Superin- 
tendent Ferrar’s office an accountant 
from Oklahoma City was auditing 
the budget for the school’s lunch 
program. When he was introduced 
to Doctor Martin, the accountant rose 
from his chair beaming. 

“T’'ve heard so much about you,” 
he said. “I’ve always wanted the 
opportunity to shake your hand. But 
then I suppose you’ve had a lot of 
people come up and tell you that.” 

Dr. Chesley M. Martin blushed to 
the soles of his black, patent leather 
shoes and barely managed to say: 
“I’m just trying to be a country 
doctor.” END 


THE CHALLENGE OF 
MEDICINE IN THE SPACE AGE 


(Continued from page 40) 


examples to demonstrate the differ- 
ences in the radiative power of the 
sun in this respect are the comets. 
Comets, which hibernate in the re- 
mote regions of Jupiter and Pluto as 
icy mountains of dirt, frozen water, 
ammonia, and methane, come to life 
by displaying gigantic tails, caused 
by solar radiation, as they orbit 
closer to the sun. 

Present propulsion systems for 
interplanetary space travel require 
trips of considerable duration. These 
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stored for you in each golden kernel a rich supply 
of Vitamin B1, protein and the minerals iron and 
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Miss J. B. H. 
Registered Nurse 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
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People 50 to 80 


COPY DOWN THIS NAME 
AND ADDRESS NOW... 


. and write today to find out how you can 
still apply for a $1,000 life insurance policy 
to help take care of final expenses with- 
out burdening your family. Mail a postcard 
or letter, giving your name, address and year 
of birth to: 


Old American Ins, Co. 
4900 Oak, Dept. L346M 
Kansas City, Missouri 


There is no obligation—and no one will 
call on you. You can handle the entire 
transaction by mail. 
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methods involve periods of “coast- 
ing” and minimum energy trajec- 
tories. A round-trip flight to the 
moon in this Way is a matter of less 
than a week. is probably would 
not pose insurmountable medical 
problems. A low-energy orbit flight 
to Mars, however, requires a time of 
more than eight months. Experience 
gained in space cabin simulators in- 
dicates that flights of this time 
length in a sealed compartment 
under the conditions of confinement 
and isolation might meet with the 
greatest difficulties. They arise, es- 
sentially, from the necessity to re- 
cycle the total environment-—and 
from the psychological and physio- 
logical nature of the human creature. 

Thus it seems necessary to shorten 
the duration of planetary flights. 
This would mean a change from a 
minimum-energy orbit to a mini- 
mum-time orbit, which would re- 
quire more effective propulsion 
methods, possibly additional acceler- 
ations. This formula for a medically 
acceptable duration should almost be 
regarded as a “physician’s prescrip- 
tion” to astronautics. Perhaps a com- 
promise can be found—a duration of 
interplanetary flight achievable 
from the standpoint of space tech- 
nology and permissible from the 
viewpoint of medicine. 

Continous slight accelerations, of 
course, lead to very high velocities, 
ultimately approaching the speed 
of light. But not every velocity pro- 
posed for interstellar flight is accept- 
able because extreme speeds change 
the space environment for the ve- 
hicle and the crew. Collision energy 
of meteoroids and dust particles will 
become higher; rushing through the 
flux of cosmic rays increases their 
energy level at impact. 

At a velocity close to that of the 
speed of light we would observe the 
Doppler effect in the electromagnetic 
spectrum. Moving in the direction 
of a star, infrared waves would be- 
come visible light and visible light 
would turn into ultraviolet and x- 
rays for the space traveler. Looking 
back to a star, we would observe the 
reverse effect. This shows that veloc- 
ity in higher fractions of the speed 
of light becomes a limiting factor 
by its effect upon the environment 
related to a space vehicle and its 
occupants. 

Flights of interstellar dimensions 
are presently—for the above men- 
tioned reasons—not conceivable. And 
the operational range will almost 
certainly—at least for a century or 
so—be confined to the celestial bodies 
of our home solar system. Neverthe- 
less, this more modest goal, even if 
confined to the neighboring celestial 
bodies—moon, Venus, and Mars— 


will be one of the greatest achieve- 
ments in history. And it is gratify- 
ing to see that the profession of 
medicine will play in these cosmic 
efforts an important—in fact, a de- 
cisive role. END 


THAT’S A GOOD QUESTION 
(Continued from page 16) 


supposed to keep the skin youthful, 
none of these is of exceptional value. 
You will do just as well by applying 
ordinary cold cream. In persons with 
marked natural dryness of the skin, 
a lanolin mixture may be indicated. 

The problem with the average 
woman appears to be that she is “too 
busy,” or forgets to carry out a rou- 
tine that should be made a habit. One 
definitely can expect to keep the skin 
of the hands, as well as the rest of 
the body, looking less worn by rub- 
bing with cold cream every night. 
This massage also tends to keep the 
veins on the back of the hands less 
prominent. For the woman who has 
dishes and other washing duties, it 
is important to remember to apply 
a cream or lotion to the hands after 
every such exposure. 


Bad Breath 

What causes bad breath to develop 
while I am sleeping? I scrub my 
teeth before going to bed, and have 
no trouble with digestion. But I do 
have a slight nose infection. 


It is possible that if the infection 
is chronic, secretions from it that 
drain into the back of the throat 
might contribute to bad breath. You 
should consult your physician about 
treatment of the infection. Sinus in- 
fections could have the same result. 

Another possible cause is breath- 
ing through your mouth while 
asleep. This may be the case if 
your mouth is unusually dry when 
you get up in the morning. Dried 
saliva can take on an unpleasant 
odor, even though there is no 
problem of decayed food. END 





POISON! 


You can keep your home safe 
from poison accidents. A handy 
folder containing information 
on poisoning prevention and 
first aid is now available. Single 
copies can be obtained free of 
charge by writing the Com- 
mittee on Toxicology, Ameri- 
can Medical Association, 535 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, II. 
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IF YOUR CHILD DOESN’T 
LISTEN 


(Continued from page 14) 


problem of how one person makes 
sense out of the behavior of another. 

There are five basic steps in com- 
munication. They are always present 
in some form or another, or com- 
munication does not occur: 

1. There is the intention on the 
part of the person wishing to com- 
municate. 

2. The intention is organized into 
a meaningful system—a language of 
some kind—and it becomes a mes- 
sage. 

3. The message is sent through 
some channel. 

4. The message is received by a 
second person. 

5. The message is interpreted and 
given meaning by the person receiv- 
ing it. 

In the case of the mother who 
screamed to her daughter, “Susan, 
stop!”’ the five steps are illustrated, 
even though the child did not do 
what her mother wanted. 

On sensing the danger, Susan’s 
mother intended to keep her daugh- 
ter from harm. She organized the 
intention into a meaningful two- 
word system and sent the message, 
in the form of sound waves in the 
air. Susan heard her mother’s voice 
but, as often happens in the final 
step, she gave the message a wrong 
interpretation. 

Listening involves the entire com- 
munication process for, like a chain 
with five links, communication can 
be no stronger than the link of 
listening. 

Mental hygienists and communica- 
tion authorities stress the need to 
help children acquire communica- 
tion skills, including that of listen- 
ing, in their early years. 


Bur this is no small task. Consider 
Susan again. Her mother is probably 
a busy homemaker who doesn’t have 
time to follow up everything she 
tells Susan. Discovery that Susan 
often fails to carry through may be 
interpreted by her mother as “stub- 
bornness,” “disobedience,” “just 
plain laziness,” or some such char- 
acter defect, rather than as a 
problem in listening. 

The real reason a child fails to do 
what he is told may be that, to him, 
the meaning of the message is not 
the same as it is to the parent. 
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In the first place, children listen 
with their whole selves, not just 
with their ears. Their listening “ap- 
paratus” includes complicated atti- 
tudes, emotions, prejudices, and 
values. Susan, like all the rest of us, 
listens—or fails to listen—not just 
on the basis of what is being said, 
but in accordance with her total im- 
pression of the person saying it. 


OnE way emotions enter in is il- 
lustrated when eight-year-old Bill 
asks his father about a problem in 
addition. His father, busy with the 
newspaper, grumbles: 

“Why don’t you pay attention 
when the teacher explains something 
to you? What’s wrong with you that 
you can’t do these simple problems 
by yourself?” 

When Bill’s father does start ex- 
plaining addition, his son just 
doesn’t get it. Why? Because he is 
trying to listen to two fathers at the 
same time. One of them is pain- 
stakingly explaining addition. The 
other one, who has more chance of 
getting through to Bill, is saying: 
“You are a disappointment to me; 
there is something wrong with you; 
you are not the kind of son who 
deserves my patient explanations.” 

For some reason, Bill has trouble 
listening to his father... 

We “talk” in many ways other 
than with words. While we are ex- 
pressing with words what seems to 
be a simple, direct idea, we may be 
sending several additional messages 
—with our eyes, our facial expres- 
sions, body postures, gestures, etc. 
These extra messages can be very 
helpful if they explain and reinforce 
the intent of the sender, but they can 
be confusing if they distort or con- 
tradict the meaning of the words. 

If our child is having trouble 
listening, we might begin by asking 
ourselves why we are talking. The 
answer to that question might not be 
so simple. When we talk, it may be 
merely to express an idea or ask a 
question. Or it may be to say, “Look 
at me.” Or it may be for the purpose 
of hurting or punishing someone. 

Obviously, there are many possible 
motives involved when we speak. If 
a child is having trouble listening to 
our words, perhaps he is responding 
with keen sensitivity to our feelings. 
We need to understand the nature of 
those feelings ourselves. 

Some messages get tuned out 


(Continued on page 87) 








cooling comfort 
soothing protection... 
against diaper rash 


‘ZINCOFAX” 


SOOTHING SKIN CREAM 


—an exceptionally smooth, pleasantly 
scented cream containing lanolin. It helps 
counteract excessive drying of the skin and 
is often used by physicians to relieve irri- 
tation of diaper rash. 


Large tubes 60¢, at your drugstore, 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (U.S.A. INC. 
Tuckahoe, New York 





when 


coats. 


colds strike your family 


> 


2 get fast relief 
with soothing gentle steam 


CONTROLLED - STEAM 
VAPORIZER-HUMIDIFIER 


Unique design guarantees the un- 
interrupted steam therapy your doctor 
recommends. Steams all night. Shuts 
off automatically. Model 205 $8.95 


At drug, appliance and department stores everywhere 
HANKSCRAFT COMPANY + REEDSBURG, WIS. 





It’s not too early to begin planning 
your vacation. If a trip west is on 
your travel agenda, the two booklets 
below will be of interest to you. 


“Your Montana Vacation” contains 
many beautiful photographs as well 
as information on numerous points of 
interest, from recreation areas to his- 
toric monuments. Details about Yel- 
lowstone National Park and other 
outdoor fun spots are given. Circle 
514. 


“What to Wear in Washington State” 
is a practical guide containing apparel 
tips for the resorts and cities in 
Washington. Hints on cold and warm- 
weather clothing are listed, Included 
also are travel tips and a tempera- 
ture table. Circle 516. 


Foot Comfort for those active hours. 
Barefoot Freedom oxfords (leather 
soles, low heels), are made over basic 
tested lasts, and fit in arch, instep, 
heel. Four to 12, AAAAAA to 
EEEEEE. For a free booklet showing 
many styles, circle 494, 


Low-Cost Travel. You too can afford 
to travel! Getting the most out of 
your travel dollar is the secret. Three 
books published by Harian Publica- 
tions give you this information at a 
nominal price. For details, circle 299. 


Salt Substitute. Saltrol will prove 
handy for those who use a salt sub- 
stitute. Liquid Saltrol dissolves in- 
stantly and evenly and comes in a 4 
oz. bottle which has a convenient 
drop-at-a-time, built-in dispenser that 
aids correct measuring, Ideal for use 
at table, on trays, or for cooking. For 
a listing of all Cellu brand foods, 
circle 503. 


Concealed Hearing Aid. Compact and 
powerful, the Radioear Stereo is built 


Helpful Hints, TODAY'S HEALTH 
535 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 





into slim, smartly styled eyeglass 
temples. This new design provides 
extra power, making eyeglass hearing 
possible for many new thousands. 
For further information, circle 445. 


Free-Flowing Nipple. That new baby 
in your household is going to require 
a lot of attention, and that’s why 
you'll be interested in the Steadifeed 
Nursing Nipple. No more irksome ad- 
justments; this nipple feeds freely 
no matter how tightly the cap is ap- 
plied. Please circle 196 for more in- 
formation. 


New Lamb Recipes. Delicately-flavored 
lamb knows no season. Family and 
guests alike will enjoy the new ways 
in which you can prepare lamb. For 
free recipe folders, circle 460. 


Multivitamins for Children. Lemon 
candy-flavored Vi-Daylin, made by 
Abbott Laboratories, provides eight 
essential vitamins in every daily tea- 
spoonful. Now available in the new, 
12-fl. oz. “Pressure Pak.” Just press 
the button—and a golden stream of 
Vi-Daylin fills the spoon; no mess, no 
waste, no refrigeration. For a three- 
day sample, circle 517. 


Breast Surgery? Life-like Identical 
Breast Form restores natural appear- 
ance. Nestling close to the figure, it 
adopts the contour of your bra. Worn 
with carefree comfort in bathing suit 
or evening gown. Made of soft, skin- 
like plastic containing flowing gel, it 
simulates nature’s normal texture, 
harmonizing weight and mobility. For 
information, circle 482. 


Comfort for Bed and Chair-Ridden 
Patients. The Alternating Pressure Pad 
alternately inflates and deflates every 
three minutes by automatic mechani- 
cal means, thereby promoting local 
circulation and helping to prevent 


Please send me additional information on the following items: 


196 299 352 353 387 422 
482 485 494 503 508 514 


NAME (Please Print) 
STREET 


445 451 460 
516 517 








the dangers and discomforts of bed- 
sores, For a no-obligation demonstra- 
tion, circle 422. 


Cooking Methods. To be most bene- 
ficial, food should be prepared and 
cooked by a method which conserves 
as many of the nutrients as possible. 
Kitchen Craft cookware has an in- 
teresting and helpful booklet avail- 
able, describing its method of cooking 
with a minimum of nutrient loss. For 
a free copy, circle 387. 


“Off To A Beautiful Start” is a new 
twenty-page booklet of good groom- 
ing hints prepared especially for the 


girl in her early teens. Color sketches 


illustrate this guide to good looks, 
offered by the Home Service Center 
of Scott Paper Company. For a free 
copy, circle 485. 


For Your Daughter. Explaining men- 
struation as a normal part of life 
helps young girls acquire a healthy 
attitude toward growing into woman- 
hood. The Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion is offering two free booklets. For 
girls nine to 12, “You're a Young 
Lady Now’”—circle 352. “Very Per- 
sonally Yours” for girls 12 and over— 
circle 353 for your free copy. 


“The Art of Writing.” This 40-page 
booklet by the Palmer Institute of 
Authorship shows why it is not neces- 
sary to be a “genius” to write salable 
stories, articles and TV scripts. For 
your free copy, circle 451. 


Clever Cakes. “Animal Cut-Up Cakes.” 
Ideal for children’s parties and other 
festive occasions. Over 15 cake shapes 
and decorating ideas. Easy-to-follow 
directions are given for these clever, 
coconut-furred animals. The color- 
fully-illustrated booklet is available 
for only 15¢. Send cash directly to: 
“Animal Cut-Up Cakes,” Box 700, 
Kankakee, Illinois. 


For Pain Relief. Driving fatigue, 
backache, tension, neck and shoulder 
strain? Get fast, positive relief with 
Sacro-Ease, recommended by many 
physicians. Illustrated booklet gives 
complete information on models for 
automobile, office, wheel chair, and 
home use, including free trial offer. 
Please circle 508 for your free booklet. 


Practical, Colorful Gift Idea. Special- 
ly designed Sunshine Jar made of un- 
breakable Marlex is available for 
$1.25 and the label from any brand of 
prunes. Helps you prepare prunes 
quicker than ever before. Send direct- 
ly to: Sunshine Jar, Dept. S 12, Post 
Office Box 49, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 
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IF YOUR CHILD DOESN’T 
LISTEN 


(Continued from page 85) 


simply because they are repeated so 
often. This is particularly true in the 
case of threats and promises which 
come quickly to be ignored unless 
consistently backed up by a tangible 
behavior. Some families undergo a 
kind of inflationary process with 


language, as more and more words, | 


are used by exasperated parents, 
while those words come to mean less 
and less to the children. 

A child faces a task of vast pro- 
portions in learning to adapt to his 
world of words. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the fact that for the 500 most 
commonly used words in the English 


language there are more than 14,000 | 


dictionary definitions! 

When we add to this welter of 
meanings the fact that we are send- 
ing countless messages that do not 
even depend on words—messages, 
indeed, that most of us would have 
trouble expressing in words—we be- 
gin to appreciate the dimensions of 
the child’s task. 

It really should not surprise us 
then if a child tunes out some of the 
messages coming his way in order 
to avoid confusion. But his efforts 
to avoid confusion should not lead 
him into habits of poor listening. 

Authorities stress that listening is 
more than a passive receiving proc- 
ess of having our ears stimulated 
from an outside source. It is an 
active part of communication requir- 
ing energy and effort on the part 
of the listener. 

We fail sometimes, however, be- 
cause our listening capacity is so 
great. Typically, we are able to listen 
four to five times as fast as people 
talk. For adults and children alike 
it is easy to let our thoughts stray 
privately along their own lines while 
someone else is talking. 

Another problem, is that our so- 
ciety is geared to talking rather 
than to listening. We value the ac- 
tive leadership quality and we stress 
being in the spotlight. A child comes 
quickly to learn that being vocal is 
what counts in achieving status and 
recognition. 

But there is this heartening fact: 
People can learn to listen. 

Of course, it makes more sense to 
develop good listening habits in 
childhood than to have to overcome 





Neighbors have fun planning this new kind of 


STORK SHOWER 


with helpful service rather than gifts. 


This new kind of stork party is for 
the friend with one or more chil- 
dren. It’s a shower of helping hands 
the first week mother and new baby 
come home from the hospital. 


One neighbor or group each night 
brings in or prepares dinner for 
mother and the family. During the 
day certain neighbors help with 
toddler or pre-schooler. Certain 
other neighbors dust, do any neces- 
sary shopping etc. 


All these helpful services depend 
upon pre-planning and an efficient 
chairman. So first thing to be done 
is to get neighbors together and 
determine who will do what and 
when. Plans should be fairly flex- 
ible as exact hospital dates can 
only be tentatively counted upon. 


Stork shower party could be given 
any time before mother goes to the 








hospital. Surprise mother with the 
nature of gifts. Party could be as 
simple as morning coffee. 


Each neighbor comes armed with 
package or envelope in which she 
tells what service she is going to 
render. A lot of pleasure can be had 
from the cleverness or ingenuity of 
expression. Use letters, colorful 
cutouts from magazines, jingles, 
menu cards, pretend telegrams, 
mock front page of newspaper. 


Mother reads offers aloud and 
passes around amusing contents for 
everyone to enjoy. 


Remember nothing runs itself and 
chairman should make up a sched- 
ule of services, dates, days and 
hours as well as names of those 
responsible. This requires checking 
day before. Substitutes may 

have to be 

called upon. 


Wrigley's EZZZZzZ> Gum 


and enjoy that little pickup 


which its full, wonderful-tasting flavor gives. 
And the smooth, natural chewing is good 
for you—aids digestion, helps relieve tension. 
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OW! from FRA 


G ERMALYNE- 


Whee IN A NUTRITIOUS FORM 


From France. . . land of gourmets and finest foods 

. comes golden-hued GERMALYNE, 100% wheat- 
germ. Preferred by discriminating Western Europeans 
since 1931, GERMALYNE’s wholesome and natural 
health-giving qualities are preserved by painstaking 
and unhurried special processing, developed and 
perfected by the Trappist Fathers of the Abbey of Notre- 
Dame of Septfons, Dompierre-sur-Besbre, France. 


"SUPPLY LIMITED! 


The special attention given to obtaining the finest quality bes: m limits the amount of GERMALYNE 
available in any one year. The annual export quota to the U.S.A. is 25,000 . . . to be sold by subscription ONLY. 
None will be soid over-the-counter. 


HOW TO SERVE GERMALYNE 


There |S indeed a difference in wheat- 
germs. Being finely powdered, and of 
uniform texture and golden-hue, GERMALYNE 
is unlike other wheat-germs in both 
appearance and taste—and therefore blends 
superiorly and almost imperceptibly with 
most popular beverages and liquid foods, 
such as cereals, purees, milk, etc. Thousands 
of Europeans acclaim GERMALYNE for its 
deliciousness of taste, and easy digestibility. 


Granules of 
- ws GERMALYNE is the vital heart 
“Given & Storch OF the wheat berry... one of 
-- Little Bron nature's richest storehouses of 
health-giving proteins, vita- 
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parene = 5 ERMALYNE is 
extra-ri In een (34% 
composition) and contains sig- 
nificant amounts of tron, 
Niacin, Phosphorus, Vitamin 


(3% of the wheat berry) B-1, Vitamin B-2, and Vitamin E. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Although available only by yearly subscription at $1.25 per box (minimum 4 boxes) 
we want you to try GERMALYNE and compare. Try it at our SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER at $1.10 a box. Net Weight per box - 8.81 oz. 


CLIP COUPON TODAY! 
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cause habits are more easily formed 
in the early years, but because good 
habits of communication are so 
closely interwoven with emotional 
growth. 

To become a good listener, a child 
needs parents who are themselves 
good listeners. Respect for the child, 
and the conviction that what he has 
to say is worth listening to, are 
essentials here. 

We can listen better to our chil- 
dren if we use our eyes as well as 
our ears. They tell us many things 
without using words, and there are 
times when a child’s silent behavior 
can be downright eloquent. 

To help your child listen well, 
remember that what you are gener- 
ally speaks more loudly than what 
you say. One father became acutely 
sensitive to this: 

“What good does it do me to talk 
to my son?” he queried. “The boy 
doesn’t listen; he just keeps on do- 
ing things the way I do them.” 

It’s true that words have less of 
an impact on children than the lives 
we live, but there are some practical, 
easily applied rules which can go a 
long way toward helping your child 
listen well: 

¢ Make sure you have his atten- 

tion before giving instructions. 
Speak slowly, clearly, with pa- 
tience, and allow for questions 
on his part. 
Use concrete, tangible terms 
whenever possible. Abstract 
words have little meaning for a 
child. 

* Be brief and to the point—a 

child has a short span of at- 
tention. 
Take advantage of similar situa- 
tions to repeat important points. 
But don’t nag. Let your com- 
ments spring naturally from the 
situation. 

As Stuart Chase pointed out not 
long ago, “It really isn’t difficult 
to learn to listen—just unusual.” 

Meanwhile, if your child doesn’t 
listen well all the time, he’s as nor- 
mal as blueberry pie. But don’t for- 
get that a child who doesn’t read is 
normal, too—if he has never been 
taught to read! END 





Answer to Living Legends 
(Continued from page 59) 


The doctor is Thomas Doo- 
ley, hero of Laos. 
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diarrhea strikes unexpectedly . » « be prepared to stop it quickly: [1 
keep Kaopectate handy. 

Two reasons why Kaopectate takes the ‘“‘emergency”’ out of diarrhea: 
® Promptly removes bacterial poisons and irritants from the body. | 
@ Spreads a soothing coat on irritated stomach and intestinal tissues. 
Cramping stops and diarrhea is quickly relieved. 

Ask your druggist for the large 10-ounce bottle of Kaopectate; keep 
it ready in your medicine cabinet, for fast relief of diarrhea. 


to stop diarrhea...keep KAOPECTATE handy CESEE3 





Great 
Moments 
in 


Medicine 


Surgical opening of the skull (trephining) was com- 
mon among certain Peruvian peoples about 2000 years 
ago. Equipped with knives of glass-hard obsidian and 
well-honed bronze, and with locally-grown cotton and 
woven bandages for dressings, Peruvian practitioners 
probably were further aided by crude anesthetics 
made from native plants. 


Nearly 100 years ago, Parke-Davis explorers were in- 
vestigating the medicinal plants in South America that 


TREPHINING IN ANCIENT PERU—one of a series of oil paintings, 
“A History of Medicine in Pictures,” commissioned by Parke-Davis. 


have yielded anesthetics, muscle relaxants, and othe 
useful drugs. And only 15 years ago, the soils of South 
America yielded an organism from which Parke-Davis 
research scientists developed one of the most impor 
tant of today’s life-saving, broad-spectrum antibiotics. 
In this, and in many other ways, Parke-Davis is help- 
ing to make available to the people of Latin America, 
and to people the world over, the better health and 
longer life that come with better medicines. 


COPYRIGHT 1959--PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


PARKE-DAVIS 


... Pioneers in better medicines 




















